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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1946. 


THE END OF THE GREATEST TRIAL IN HISTORY: NAZI LEADERS, GROUPED IN THE DOCK AT NUREMBERG DURING 
A BRIEF RECESS ON JUDGEMENT DAY, DISCUSSING THE VERDICTS BEFORE SENTENCES WERE PASSED. 


This photograph, taken during a short recess in the proceedings at Nuremberg on Fritzsche. Facing them, at extreme right of the front bench of the dock, are Funk 
October 1—judgement day for the Nazi leaders—shows them discussing, in the dock, (left) and Schacht. Following a midday adjournment of the court, it reassembled 
the verdicts delivered by the Tribunal. At the extreme left (back to camera) is shortly before 2 p.m. (B.S.T.) to hear sentences passed on the convicted war criminals, 
Dénitz, and facing him with a worried expression is von Papen. In front of them twelve of whom were sentenced to death by hanging, three to life imprisonment, 
(left to right) are Géring, Hess, Ribbentrop, and Rosenberg. Beyond this group and four to periods of imprisonment ranging from ten to twenty years. Schacht, 
(at back of dock) is Seyss-Inquart, facing whom are Frank and Frick. Bending Papen and Fritzsche were found “Not guilty" and set free. (Other photographs 
forward is Speer, next to whom is von Neurath (white-haired) and, next again, taken at Nuremberg during the judgement are reproduced on succeeding pages.) 
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RESULTS 
OF THE 
GREATEST 
TRIAL IN 


HISTORY. 
* 


FTER an adjourn- 
ment of four weeks, 

to weigh the evidence of 
a trial which had occu- 
pied nine months, the 
International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg 
resumed its sitting on 
September 30 to deliver 
judgement on the war 
crimes of Germany and 
her leaders. Lord Jus- 
tice Lawrence, President 
of the Tribunal, opened 
the reading of a 50,000- 
word document which, 
in the name of the 
civilised world, declared 
aggressive war to be the 
supreme international 
crime—a crime for which 
individual heads of State 
cannot escape punish- 
ment by seeking refuge 
in their sovereign rights. 
One by one, the mem- 
bers of the Tribunal, 
representing the Four 
Great Powers, took up 
the reading of the docu- 
ment, and all day long, 
from morning until early 
evening, the voice “of 
judgement inexorably 
summed up the case 
against the accused. 
When the court ad- 
journed at nearly seven 
o'clock, the summing- 
up was complete. On 
the following morning 
(October 1), the Tribunal 
delivered its verdicts on 
the individual Nazi 
leaders. Twelve of them 
(including the absent 
Martin Bormann) were 
sentenced to death by 
hanging, three were sen- 
tenced to life imprison- 
ment, and four others 
received sentences of 
from ten to twenty years’ 
imprisonment. Verdicts 
of ** Not Guilty” were 
recorded on _ Schacht, 
[Continued ‘opposite. 
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THEIR LAST DAY IN THE DOCK: THE INDICTED NAZI LEADERS FACING THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL DURING 


The men and their sentences: (front row, |. to r.) Hermann Wilhelm Goring (death), Rudolf Hess (life imprisonment), Joachim von Ribbentrop (death), Wilhelm Keitel (death), Ernst 


(back row, |. to r.) Karl Dénitz (10 years’ imprisonment), Erich Raeder (life imprisonment), Baldur von Schirach (20 years’ imprisonment), Fritz Sauckel (death), Alfred Jod! (death), Getent 


ITS D 


EXCITED CITIZENS OF NUREMBERG SCRAMBLING TO BUY SPECIAL EDITIONS OF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS ISSUED DURING A GENERAL VIEW OF THE NUREMBERG COURTROOM, SHOWING THE) 
THE PRONOUNCEMENT OF JUDGEMENT AND THE PASSING OF SENTENCES ON THE NAZI LEADERS. DURING THE DELIVERY OF JUDGEMENT. IN THE FOREGROUND) 
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Continued.) 
Papen and Fritzsche. 
(Individual sentences 
are listed with the names 
of the men in the dock 
in the caption to the 
adjoining picture.) In 
concluding the pro- 
nouncement of judgement, 
Lord Justice Lawrence 
announced that the 
Soviet member of the 
Tribunal, Major-General 
Nikitchenko, desired to 
record his dissent from 
the decisions in respect 
of Schacht, Papen and 
Fritzsche, whom he con- 
sidered should have been 
convicted ; and from the 
sentence on Hess, which, 
he held, should have 
been death and not life 
imprisonment. This dis- 
senting opinion, stated 
Lord Justice Lawrence, 
would be put into writing 
and annexed to the 
judgement. The Soviet 
judge's opinion was 
later to be supported by 
demonstrations in Ger- 
many seeking a German 
trial and conviction of 
the three acquitted men, 
and it was announced 
that the Austrian 
Ministry of Justice would 
demand the extradition 
of Schirach and Papen 
for trial in Vienna. The 
Executive of the Social 
Democratic Party in 
Hamburg asked for an 
independent German 
court to try war 
criminals, describing 
von Papen as “ the most 
guilty of all living 
Germans ’’; and almost 
simultaneously Bavaria’s 
Minister-without-Port- 
folio, Dr. Anton Pfeifer, 
declared that the three 
acquitted men—who at 
first refused to leave the 
prison, fearing their re- 
ception outside—would 
be arrested in Nurem- 
berg if they overstayed 
the time needed for 
obtaining travel papers 
to other territory. Later, 
the Minister President of 
Bavaria, Dr. Hoegner, 
roundly declared that he 
would hale the three 
men before a de-Nazifi- 
cation court. After the 
conclusion of the trial, 
it was announced from 
Berlin that the sentences 
of death would be carried 
out at Nuremberg on 
: J . October 16, and that 
2 : = ee are the other convicted men 
oy ‘ . 5 . would serve their sen 
‘' ; a & tencés in a Berlin prison. 
; wl, “ai 


DURING ITS DELIVERY OF JUDGEMENT ON THEIR CRIMES AGAINST CIVILISATION, AND ITS PRONOUNCEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL VERDICTS. 


ad, Exast th), H Frank (death), Wilhelm Frick (death), Julius Streicher (death), Walter Funk (life imprisonment), Hjalmar Schacht (acquitted) ; 
il (death), Foie Gat So Ree eT tek Kicere Speer (20 years’ imprisonment), Constantin von Neurath (15 years’ imprisonment), Hans Fritzsche (acquitted). 


RECEIVING THEIR PASSES TO FREEDOM: COLONEL ANDRUS, SECURITY OFFICER AT NUREMBERG, HANDING HIS RELEASE 


G THE THE TRIBUNAL 
- INDICTED NAZI LEADERS IN THE DOCK (LEFT) FACING PAPERS TO VON PAPEN, WHILE FRITZSCHE (LEFT) AND SCHACHT EXAMINE THEIR OWN PASSES 


GROUND} ARE THE PROSECUTING COUNSEL OF FOUR COUNTRIES. 
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N Monday, May 7, 1787, Mr. Thomas Pennant— 
that curious, observant and note-taking traveller 
—breakfasted in the chambers of his old friend Mr. 
William Stairs. The day favoured him, as he put it, 
with the brightness of the sun, which showed to great 
advantage, to the westward, the magnificent objects 
of the new Somerset House and the Adelphi, the 
venerable structure of Westminster Hall and the 
Abbey and part of Westminster Bridge. To port 
lay the Temple and its beautiful garden stretching 
down to the riverside, where there was what Pennant 
called a neat and commodious embankment. ‘‘ This 
last,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ evinces the advantages of embank- 
ments in such places in which they do not invade the 
more important services of commerce.”’ 

But when the boat passed through the elegant 
arch of Blackfriars Bridge the whole landscape changed, 
and so did the tenor of Mr. Pennant’s thought. 
Estheticism, in his elegant but forward-looking 
eighteenth-century mind, gave place to utilitarianism. 
‘‘ In my passage,’” he 
continued, ‘“‘I never 
regretted the want of 
gardens or ornamental 
embellishments. When 
I saw the various 
docks and_ wharfs 
covered with the great 
objects of commerce, 
the subsistence of 
millions, the support 
of our empire, I no 
longer wished the ex- 
tension of the former : 
let them be confined 
to the western part 
of the metropolis to 
which they properly 
belong. It is the duty 
of our opulent nobility 
to honour their 
country by a display 
of taste; of our 
industrious merchants 
to increase the busy 
scene of carts and 
drays and_ barges, 
casting every now and 
then an eye to the 
west and seeing, with 
honest ambition, the 
reward of industry 
in members of their 
predecessors who have 
made the laudable 
road to nobility and 
all its attendant 
honours.”’ Mr. Pod- 
snap himself could 
not have said more. 

In expressing this 
thought good 
Mr. Pennant was 
speaking with more 
than the voice of 
his age. He was 
voicing the thought and spirit of the age that was 
to come. The womb of his prophetic mind was big 
with the teeming promise of Mr. Smiles and _ his 
Self Help, of the Lives of the Engineers, and the 
tremendous commercial and industrial expansion of 
the nineteenth century. He was the first of the 
Philistines; in an age of elegance and rococo the 
pioneer of the great army of Victorian utilitarians 
and progressers. In his florid, eighteenth-century way 
he was saying, ‘‘ Business is Business.’’ Millions and 
millions of his countrymen were, in the course of the 
next century-and-a-half, to echo the same slogan. 
Until in the fullness of time strict attention to business 
all the world over was to provoke the totalitarian 
revolutions of our age, the London blitzes and the 
discovery of the atom bomb. 

For the trouble of our age, and of the ages that 
preceded and caused it, is that we have lost our full 
sense of human values, We have confused the means 
with the end ; have come to believe that the machinery 
of making a living is the object of living itself. We 
have forgotten what our more reflective or, at any 


Our photograph shows (left to ie 
Justice Lawrence (Britain), Mr. 


delivered their considered judgement in a document of 50, 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


rate, instinctively reflective, ancestors knew: that 
man, like a plant, is the creature of his environment 
and must live in accord with it or deteriorate and 
perish. In the English nineteenth century a man 
who maintained that man must live in accordance 
with his environment was termed an esthete and 
regarded, at best, as an unpractical fellow. As a 
result, the general body of our people—those who made 
the national living—were expected to live and labour 
in an environment that ignored everything except the 
strict mechanical means of production. Living itself 
was subordinated to the means of living, and this 
despite the fact that those means had been improved 
and facilitated in a way unknown to previous ages. 
The only people who were allowed, by Victorian 
measures, to study their environment were those who 
did not have to earn a living. For the rest to be near 
a mine or factory was the only thing that mattered ; 
the cheaper, the shoddier, the uglier the living accom- 
modation of the workers, whether proletarian or 





IN THE NAME OF THE CIVILISED WORLD: THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL SEATED AT THE JUDGES’ 
BENCH IN THE NUREMBERG COURTROOM DURING THEIR DELIVERY OF JUDGEMENT ON THE NAZI LEADERS. 


t): Lieut.-Colonel A. F. Volchkov and Major-General I. T. Nikitchenko (Russia), Mr. Justice Birkett and Lord 

rancis Biddle and Judge J. J. Parker (U.S.A.), and Professor Donnedieu de Vabres and M. 

(France). These are the men who, after patiently sifting the evidence in a trial which has lasted nearly a year—it opened in November 1945— 

i 000 ‘words, whose reading was successively taken up by the individual judges. In the 

name of the civilised world the Tribunal declared aggressive war to be the supreme international crime, for which individual heads of State could 

not escape punishment, and delivered verdicts on the separate cases of the indicted Nazi leaders. The pronouncement of judgement and the 
passing of sentences occupied the court for two days—September 30 and October 1 


capitalist, the better, it was thought, the utilitarian 
end of existence was being served. We were a prac- 
tical people, we reckoned, who did not want fal-lals 
and frills. To-day, at the end of that long quest for 
the utilitarian, large numbers of our people are living 
in small rectangular boxes not much bigger than dog- 
kennels, surrounded by the dreary débris of industry 
and battle, while their lungs are filled with exhausted, 
poisoned and vitiated industrial air, and their bellies 
with processed and vitiated foods. To what end ? 

The answer which humanity is now giving is deeply 
interesting. I have been immensely struck, in every 
place where I have seen prefabricated houses or 
hutches crowded together, by incipient signs, not of 
utilitarian, but of esthetic activity within. Bright 
window-curtains bought, goodness knows how, where 
a man or woman to buy curtains has to sacrifice 
clothes ; pathetic but heroic and heartening attempts 
to make a few scraps of furniture serve more than a 
utilitarian end ; gallant gardens wrested from the piles 
of rubble and garbage around. When I see these 
in the dreary desert of Victorian South London I 


want, as when the flying bombs were chugging over- 
head, to take my hat off in homage to the noble and 
invincible spirit of the common people of England. 
And the wonderful thing to me is that, after six 
generations of industrial utilitarianism, the esthetic 
instinct—in the teeth of their rulers—is beginning to 
revive in the British people. John Barleycorn has 
got up again and sore surprised them all. The young 
men and women home from the Forces, who in every 
unpromising coign of our long-exploited and wasted 
land are making homes for themselves, are, despite 
a century-and-a-half of utilitarian blinkers, the sons 
and daughters of the nation that produced Shake- 
speare, Wren, Purcell, Milton, Blake, Inigo Jones, 
Chaucer, Keats, Lawes, Reynolds, Constable, Herrick, 
Chippendale, Grinling Gibbons, Wordsworth, Shelley. 
The sense of living fitly and fully, so long stifled in 
our people, is alive again. The former beauty of 
England, seemingly at its last gasp, may. be un- 
expectedly revived by a new and unlooked-for national 
impulse. It sounds 
improbable, but I 
believe it to be true. 

As I was writing 
this very line, as old 
Pepys used to say, 
my hostess switched 
on the wireless and 
tuned in to the B.B.C. 
Third Programme, 
which was on the air 
for the first time. It 
was relaying Purcell’s 
magnificent ‘‘ Come, 
Ye Sons of Art,” 
perhaps the noblest 
of all expressions in 
sound of the English 
genius for living. This 
great piece of music 
has been unknown 
to the overwhelming 
majority of Purcell’s 
countrymen for 
200 years; it ought to 
be part of the com- 
mon legacy of every 
Englishman not born 
tone-deaf. It is non- 
sense to say that it can 
only be appreciated 
by a specialised few ; 
it touches, ennobles 
and inspires feelings 
that are common to 
almost every man and 
woman born in these 
islands or indeed— 
though it is peculiarly 
redolent of England 
and the English spirit 
—anywhere in the 
world. So this conten- 
tion is like saying that 
only a few people can 
appreciate sea-bathing 
or mountain-air or fine wine. It is perfectly true, for 
instance, that a palate for the latter is enjoyed by 
comparatively few Englishmen; but this is merely 
because only a very few Englishmen ever have an 
opportunity of tasting and learning to enjoy good 
wine. A hundred years ago the same might have been 
said of sea-bathing. Thirty years ago it might have 
been said of good music. But to-day, with a wireless 
in every home, good music is at the easy and daily 
disposal of every citizen. There is no need to serve 
the cheap and nasty because there is not enough of the 
good to go round. There is God’s plenty—and for 
all. And after fifteen years of progressive deteriora- 
tion from its first fine start, there is cause to be grate- 
ful that the B.B.C. has at last—in this new Third 
Programme—shown some sign of recognising the 
nature of its opportunity and duty. Our people are 
starved of all that should make their lives higher 
than that of cattle and beasts of prey: they have a 
right to live in tune with their own highest: instincts. 
And I am convinced that, whether our rulers like it 
or not, they are going to insist on doing so. 


Robert Falco 





N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News" of Ont Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time. 
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THE WATCH ON THE MORGAN LINE: A U.S. OUTPOST NORTH OF TRIESTE. 
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POLICING A EUROPEAN STORM-CENTRE: A U.S. MOUNTAIN OUTPOST OVERLOOKING A SS | Sonar SNK EAE 

VALLEY NEAR THE JUNCTION OF ITALY, AUSTRIA AND YUGOSLAVIA. (BELOW, RIGHT.) A pMaro|  Pontebias mre es Mceiwe 

MAP OF TRIESTE AND VENEZIA GIULIA, SUBJECT OF RECENT DISCUSSIONS AT PARIS, Ng raibl? 5 Net ees Italian boundary 1914 and 1924 
WHERE THE FRENCH COMPROMISE AVERTED FEARS OF DEADLOCK. —~s ae ie (NY eee Wilson Line 


(Map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


NE of the knottiest problems which have confronted the Paris Conference has been the Statute 
for the Free Territory of Trieste, a matter in which the Yugoslavs have shown considerable 
stubbornness and have had the support in general of the Slav bloc. In fact, on September 28 the 
Yugoslav delegate, M. Kardelj, declared: ‘If the proposed frontiers are adopted, Yugoslavia will 
not sign the treaty with Italy and will not withdraw her troops from North-West Istria." A 
proposal put forward by Senator Connally (U.S.) to deprive Yugoslavia of any of the benefits of the 
treaty, such as reparations, if she refused to sign, was carried by 11 votes to 8. At this point it 
appeared that the whole matter was likely to be referred back to the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
On October 2, however, after a late session, a compromise was suggested by the French delegation 
to the effect that the Commission should adopt the eleven general proposals for the future of the 
territory (embodying the British and U.S. proposals) and should then refer them to the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, and this was carried by 14 votes to 6. The urgency of the situation was stressed 
by Mr. Sterndale Bennett, of Britain, who pointed out that scarcely a night of the discussions had 

passed ‘‘ without a bomb outrage in Trieste and reports from the territory show a melancholy list 
of political murders, abductions and assaults."’ — rr ut " Oadtnieg Sade 
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THE SOURCES OF THE GOOD LIFE. 





““WHERE MAN BELONGS”: By H. J. MASSINGHAM.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


OBODY who knows Mr. Massingham’s previous 
books will have any doubt as to the meaning 
of his title. ‘' Where Man Belongs”’ is on the land 
by which he lives, in a God-fearing rural community, 
with farm and cottage and village alive with the 
traditions of his ancestors, and largely self-supporting. 
The local mason must build his house of local stone 
or brick ; the local carpenter must make his furniture, 
with a touch both local and individual; the local 
smith must do his ironwork ; the local mill, propelled 
by wind or water, must grind his corn between mill- 
stones ; he must be born in his father’s house, or in 
a house resembling it without directly copying it, 
and he must be buried in a churchyard sprinkled 
with the mossy tombstones of his sires. Artificial 
fertilizers, white flour, multiple shops, and all the 
issue of mass-production must be unknown to him. 
Work and worship will be the same thing to him ; 
and, in daily communion with Nature, the growth 
of the wild and cultivated plants, the lives of the 
wild and domesticated animals, the august procession 
of the seasons, he will be in communion also with 
Nature’s God, and satisfied as no man can be who 
dwells in great roaring cities, where rain is merely a 
thing against 
which an umbrella 
should be used, 
and the children 
think that milk 
grows in tins. 
That is his 
Earthly Paradise, 
and one of which 
he can find only 
scattered frag- 
ments remaining 
in the country of 
all countries most 
dear to his heart. 
In this book, as 
in other books, he 
swims against the 
tide and exhorts 
others to do the 
same, indulging 
occasionally in 
Jeremiads and 
cries of ‘ Woe! 
Woe!’’ A _ more 
detached man, 
with the rise and 
fall of civilizations 
and the perman- 
ence of man’s 
imperfection in 
view, might console 
himself occasionally 
by contemplating 
the comic side of a 
civilization which 
is resolutely deter- 
mined to believe 
that decay is‘ Pro- 
gress,’ and whose 
leaders are always 
promising a Golden 
Age round the 
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Southcott’s box is 

opened. Mr. Massingham’s pain is unmitigated by 
this sort of consolation, or by the thought that, 
during the secular process, a collapse might be 
followed, after a Dark Age, by another recovery, 
with men remembering enough about the past to 
forbid (for example) the manufacture of explosives 
should some men, in remote islands and oases 
and high mountain places, be left. But he does 
not throw up the sponge. Losing though his battle 
may be, he will still fight it. Not for him the 
ivory tower or the arras-ed chamber; he resolutely 
trudges over the country, looking for squires and 
farmers of his own mind and craftsmen, in wood, 
metal and stone, still working in the old tradition. 
If the last outpost is swamped it won't be his 
fault: he will be there and die in the last ditch. 





Frontispiece, (Collins; 12s. 6d.) 


a 
LANDING AT BOULOGNE IN THE DAYS OF THE SECOND EMPIRE: 


pe eenins ¥ betilentiy dotted. wroteon the ete x is unipowe, is at 
n their ater-Colours a awings at » New Bond Street, W.1. It is a little later in date than the period when Dickens spent such happy holidays at Boulogne 
corner when t them so vividly in his letters. But the scene is not much different from that which he several times described, tor 

used to meet the packet-boat from England and enjoy, in their hearty Victorian way, the signs and symptoms of the sufferings of their friends on the Passage. 


Perhaps he won’t have to do that. After the 
last war, and still more after this, men of his opinion 
have been increasingly vocal. For one thing, even 
the most industrialized of populations cannot stagger 
to the verge of starvation twice in a lifetime without 
beginning to think that it might be a good idea to 
concentrate on the home production of food, and the 
consequent home trade, rather than a colossal export 
trade which involves a gamble against the outbreak 
of war—which at the moment hardly looks like an 
extinct phenomenon. For another there is a wide- 
spread revolt against mass-produced things which 
reached their culmination in the “ utility’’ (or dull 
and usually useless) products of wartime: which 
was perhaps in the minds of the promoters of the 
“‘ Britain Can Make It’”’ (the exhibits are mostly so 
unobtainable that architects of my acquaintance 
cynically call it ‘ Britain Can Fake It ’’) Exhibition 
now occupying the entirely unsuitable premises of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, while there are several 
huge old Exhibition sites still going begging. Be that as 
it may, Mr. Massingham has written a lively, learned, 
and (I need not say) combative book, which will be 
one more effective dart in the battle. 
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BY AN UNKNOWN ARTIST (¢. 1870). 


Most of it is occupied with visits to craftsmen 
still practising : Mr. Ireson, of Stamford, who builds 
as his forbears built ; Mr. Goodchild, of Naphill, 
who makes village Chippendale, refuses exorbitant 
prices, and maintained that ‘a century hence there 
would be nothing of our age posterity would find worth 
looking at’’: various millers, flax-growers, wagon- 
builders, landlords, and so on. There is much rich 
detail in the chapters about these men, which it is 
to be hoped may not prove mere records for a Rural 
Museum. But, beyond all this, there are two chapters 
which relate two of the most English of English 
authors to the soil. 

One is Shakespeare; the other is Jane Austen. 
Shakespeare was a countryman whose works are 
crowded with country symbols. He was familiar 
with “country sports and games and the natural 
scene but not landscape; wild flowers; husbandry. 
The smith, the butcher, the potter, the country 


“THE ARRIVAL OF THE CROSS-CHANNEL PACKET AT BOULOGNE”; 


present showing in the Fine Art Society’s Autumn Exhibition of Early 
bed, when the English residents of the town 

















MR. H. J. MASSINGHAM, AUTHOR OF THE BOOK, ‘“’ WHERE 
MAN BELONGS,” REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE—SEEN WITH 
HIS OLD ENGLISH 
SHEEP-DOG “‘ JANE.” 


Mr. Massingham is well 
known as a writer on 
the pleasures and crafts 
of the countryside. He 
was educated at West- 
minster School and 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
He has been a journalist 
and leader-writer and 
has written and edited 
many books. Amo 

them may be mentioned 
“This Plot of Earth,” 


“Shepherd’s Country,” 
det Beers 


in our issue of January 26 

of this year). He is also 

the Editor of the None- 
such Gilbert White. 





tailor, the weaver, 
the glover, the 
solderer, the dyer, 
the lacemaker, the 
cooper, the tinker, 
the joiner, the 
thatcher, the 
needleworker of 
samplers and par- 
ticularly the car- 
penter, stock the 
plays with abun- 
dance of imagery. 
The crafts of the 
housewife, par- 
ticularly cooking 
and baking bread, 
are as busy in 
them.’ At the end 
of his life he went 
back to Stratford, 
and probably gar- 


dened. Of Miss 
Austen Mr. Massing- 
ham says: “ Her 


characters are a 
nation and of so 
prodigal and intense 
a variety, so multiple a differentiation, that I myself 
put her second only to Shakespeare in this supremacy 
of otherness she has created. But it is a nation with 
only a governing class. Less, it is only a section of 
that class. Of its public affairs, its business, its work, 
its purposes and transactions, its conflicts and even 
its ambitions, of its whole historical consequence, we 
hear just nothing at all.”’ : 

To have admitted all that would have shattered her 
artistic framework. But enough comes out, especially 
in ‘ Mansfield Park,” to show that she had as good an eye 
for cultivation and as strong a view about landlords’ 
duties as Cobbett himself. It seems that they were 
once in the same village together and didn't meet. It is 
a pity. Cobbett mightn’t have made much of Miss 
Austen ; but what a figure she could have made of him ! 

There are some beautiful passages of prose in 
the book: notably one on ‘‘ The Tempest” and 
“ Persuasion "’ as ‘‘ symbolic masterpieces of autumn.” 
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A CONSERVATIVE CHALLENGE ; AND THE waranty OF A Fat LORD MAYOR. 


MESS... 


eo 


DECLARING HIS LEAD FOR THE PARTY AND HIS CHALLENGE TO THE GOVERNMENT: MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ADDRESSING THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY CONFERENCE AT BLACKPOOL. 
The Conservative Party Conference at Blackpool closed on October 5, when Mr. Churchill, in a 

a speech, d is i 

t 


O , 3 “hill, lined the Conservative Party’s aims and objectives. Towards the end of his Speech, which was 
leclared his intention to continue as leader of the party as long as he had omer with ral applause, he stated the over-all aim of the party ai 

strength and the party’s confidence; strongly criticised the Socialist administration; and out- the a yee 

x: age’ , i. orn Fo es aaa eee 

e* ue, ra . 


= ome 


nd added: “ We do not 
of this ancient island reduced to a mass of State-directed proletarians... . 
~ reg =e ‘ free a 
i ae ; ¢ y : 5 x 
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RETURNING THANKS AFTER HIS ELECTION: THE LORD MAYOR-ELECT OF LONDON, SIR BRACEWELL SMITH (STANDING), SPEAKING AFTER THE GUILDHALL CEREMONY 

ber 28, acewell Smi citizen and spectacle-maker, was chosen at Guildhall to Elect promised to devote the whole of his time and energy, with any ability he possessed, to the 
Gs Bg Lord = a pet a — eyo of ten qualified Aldermen were submitted, and interests of the City; and said that the duties would be faithfully lormed and the traditions 
= of Sir Bren 1 Smith the Livery yt fully maintained. Earlier in the day the new were installed in office 


All.” Returning thanks, the Lord Mayor- 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS OF REJECTED LEADERS: GENERAL DE GAULLE. 




















THE MAN WHOM THE FRENCH POLITICIANS REJECTED : GENERAL DE GAULLE IN MEDITATIVE RETIREMENT. 


On September 29 General de Gaulle, the man whose faith in the future of France 
never wavered and whose determination formed the core of his country’s renaissance, 
emerged from his retirement and speaking at Epinal, in the Vosges, firmly criticised 
the new draft constitution for France and recommended the voters to reject it at the 
coming referendum. The general trend of his remarks was to the effect that under 


the proposed constitution the State would be undermined by the omnipotence and 
division of the parties, who tended to judge questions on their “ tactical angle” 
rather than their merits; and he strongly recommended that the executive, legislative 
and judicial authorities should be separate and limited and that the head of the State 
should be elected and representative of the permanent interests of the nation. 
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UNCONVENTIONAL PORTRAITS OF REJECTED LEADERS: MR. CHURCHILL. 


THE MAN WHOM THE BRITISH ELECTORS REJECTED: MR. CHURCHILL ENJOYING HIS FAVOURITE HOBBY. 


On October 5 Mr. Churchill closed the Conservative Party Conference at Blackpool 
with a rousing challenge to Socialist policy. After saying that he had been thinking 
of “retiring gracefully in an odour of civic freedoms," he announced that, in view of 
the serious situation of the country, he felt it his duty to continue to lead the party. 
With the object of building a property-owning democracy, both independent and 


| 
| 


interdependent, he stated the following main objectives: To uphold the Christian religion. 
To defend our monarchical parliamentary constitution. To provide adequate security 
against external aggression. To uphold law and order, resisting interference and 
pressure from the executive. To regain a sound finance. To defend and develop 
Empire trade. To promote health and social measures. To support free enterprise. 











MAJ.-GEN. R. C. MONEY. 
Succeeded, in August 1940, 
Maj.-Gen. R. Le Fanu, who raised 
the Division in the autumn of 
1939. Served in World War I., 
and in 1939 was Commandant 

of the Senior Officers’ School. 


LT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER LEESE. 
Took over from Maj.-Gen. Money 
in March 1941 and commanded 
the Division until August 1941. 
Served in World War I., 1914-18. 
Subsequently won fame as Com- 
mander of the Eighth Army. 


N the First World War the 15th (Scottish) Division had 
an exceptionally fine career and a long one, being one 
of the earliest New Army divisions to reach France and 
fighting in most of the great battles of that war. In the 
Second World War fate willed that the fighting career of 
this Division should be brief, but it was once again dis- 
tinguished. This time it came into being between Sep- 
tember and November 1939, the infantry basis being 
battalions recently formed on the doubling of the Territorial 
Army. It was raised by Major-General R. Le Fanu, who 
commanded until August 1940. Its second commander, 
until March 1941, was Major-General R. C. Money : Major- 
General Sir Oliver Leese, who was to win fame with the 
Eighth Army, commanded the Division until August 1941. 
He was succeeded by Major-General A. F. P. Christison, 
later a corps commander in Burma, who remained until 
April 1942. Major-General C. Bullen-Smith, to whom the 
training of the Division owed much, commanded until 
August 1943. Major-General G. H. A. MacMillan took the 
Division out to France, but in August 1944 was wounded 
near Caumont. His successor, Major-General C. M. Barber, 
remained to the end of the war—and for a long time after- 
wards. It was very much “ Scottish ” in composition, the 
only Scottish regiments not represented being the Camerons 
and Black Watch. By the end of the campaign, however, 
the Scottish element was in the minority owing to the 
replacement of casualties by English drafts, including large 
ones from the 5oth Division when disbanded. 

In April 1940 the Division moved from Scotland to the 
Salisbury Plain area. It would have been in France by 
July but for the disaster which drove 
the B.E.F. from the Continent. During 
the Battle of Britain it was. on the 
coast between Southend and Harwich. 
It had subsequent spells in the Thet- 
ford-Newmarket area, in Suffolk, and 
in Northumberland. In December 1942 
it was earmarked for the ‘ second 
front,’ raised to the higher establish- 
ment, and later, for the time being, 
became one of the ‘“‘ mixed " divisions, 
its 45th Brigade being replaced by the 
6th Guards Armoured Brigade. As it 
was in the VIIIth Corps, in which was 
also the 1:rth Armoured Division, it 
gained exceptional experience in work- 
ing with tanks, both Churchill and 
Cruiser. This training, for the most 
part on the Yorkshire Wolds, proved 
invaluable both to staffs and troops. 
The Division served in North-West 
Europe with practically every armoured 
formation in the twenty-first Army 
Group, and with consistent success. In 
April 1944 the Division moved south 
to Sussex. The Guards Brigade had 
now been replaced by the 227th. The 
artillery consisted of the 131st, 181st 
and 1goth Field Regiments, the 97th 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


A RECORD OF THE 
FIFTEENTH (SCOTTISH) DIVISION. 





LT.-GEN. SIR P. CHRISTISON. 
Succeeded Sir. Oliver Leese in Took over command of the Divi- 
August 1941, and commanded the sion from Sir Philip Christison in 
Division until April 1942. Later April 1942, and remained in com- 
commanded the XVth Indian mand until August 1943. The 
Corps. Served in World War I., subsequent record of the Division 
and was Commandant, Staff owed much to his training during 
College, Quetta, 1940-4 this period 


MAJ.-GEN. C. BULLEN-SMITH. 


fiercer than that which had preceded it. Brigadier 
R. Mackintosh-Walker, commanding the 227th Brigade, 
was killed and his headquarters nearly wiped out. Most of 
the objectives were taken, but not Evrecy, and this place 
held out even after a brigade of the 53rd Division had been 
put in against it next evening. On the 18th four counter- 
attacks were beaten off. The Division had withstood a 
tremendous pounding and gained much credit. Again it 
had but a short rest before moving to Caumont and relieving 
American troops on the British right. By July 30 the 
Division was once more in action, this time with the support 
of its old friends of Yorkshire days, the 6th Guards Armoured 
Brigade. The assault was a complete success—in fact, 
a break-through. The Guards Armoured Division passed 
through the 15th next day towards Le Beny Bocage, 
the 15th now following in support. While elsewhere the 
American break-out was gaining a sweeping victory, the 
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MAJ.-GEN. G. H. A. MacMILLAN. 
Was appointed to command the 
Division in August 1943, succeed- 
ing Maj.-Gen. C. Bullen-Smith. 
Maj.-Gen. MacMillan took the 
Division out to France, but was 
wounded in August 1944. 


MAJ.-GEN. C. M. BARBER. 
Took over command of the Divi- 
sion in August 1944, and remained 
its Commander until the end of 
the war. Served in World War I., 
and in the B.E.F. with the 5ist 

Highland Division, 1939-40. 


back to take part in the offensive to clear the Scheldt 
estuary, its part being a thrust towards Tilburg. Somewhat 
against expectation, the enemy on the Wilhelmina Canal 
was taken by surprise and Tilburg was captured without 
much trouble. The Division had experienced some animated 
** liberation parties” already, but this was the climax in 
that respect. A pleasant time was interrupted when the 
Germans attacked the east flank of the salient in Holland, 
with success enough to bring the 15th post-haste across 
from Tilburg to plug the breach. The situation looked very 
ugly to start with, and might have become more so had the 
Germans had a little more strength at their disposal. On 
October 30 they threw in one last fierce attack, which was 
stopped. That day’s events showed them that reinforce- 
ments had reached the ‘scene, and they thereupon abandoned 
the offensive. Indeed, the 15th Division now proceeded 
to push them back rapidly. However, at Meidel, where 
they had first broken in, they stood firm. An attack was 
launched on November 5 but failed completely, partly 
through the mud, partly through a minefield, and partly 
through the enemy’s stout resistance. 

That operation marked the end of the autumn campaign. 
In some three months the Division held the line in depressing 
conditions—a dead-flat, waterlogged country, bad weather 
and miserable accommodation. The period of calm, if also 
of discomfort, was broken by only one operation, the 
capture of Blerwick, which was the Division’s contribution 
to the clearance of the enemy’s last holding west of the 
Maas. In this task it had the assistance of the 49th Armoured 
Personnel Carrier Regiment, equipped with Kangaroos. 
These “Ram” tanks with turrets 
removed could carry the infantry 
straight into battle‘and proved splendid 
life-savers. There were also flame- 
throwing Crocodiles and Flails to open 
lanes in the minefields. With this aid 
and a powerful artillery preparation, 
what might otherwise have proved a 
most difficult and costly operation was 
carried out with little loss and very 
rapidly. The Division remained on 
the Maas till late in January 1945, 
when it returned to Tilburg, to receive 
another warm welcome. It was now to 
advance on the narrow strip of land 
between the Reichswald and_ the 
flooded country which lay to the 
south-east of Nijmegen. 

The attack was postponed from the 
evening of February 8 to the early 
morning of the ogth, because the 
infantry and supporting armour could 
not struggle up to the start line through 
the mud. And mud proved a more 
serious opponent than the enemy in 
the breaking of the Siegfried Line west 
of Cleve. On the 17th the 44th Brigade 
was ordered south to the other side of 
the Reichswald to take Goch, while 






















Anti-Tank Regiment, and the 119th A NOTABLE ACTION: INFANTRY OF THE I5TH DIVISION CHARGING ACROSS A DEEP ANTI-TANK DITCH IN 

Light Anti-Aircraft Regiment. The TROOP-CARRIERS TO STORM THE STRONGLY-DEFENDED GERMAN FORTRESS TOWN OF GOCH IN FEBRUARY 1945. 

engineers were the 2oth, 278th and This drawing by our War Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, which originally appeared in The /llustrated London News 

279th Field Companies. There was one  f March 17, 1945, depicts one of many notable exploits of the 15th (Scottish) Division. Riding in aroo armou' 

English battalion, the rst Middlesex troop-carriers, the men launched a surprise attack in - during the night of February 18-19 across a ft.-wide anti- 

th 8 = uhinoaiie hcchelinn ete) tank ditch. The bridging of this, the most formidable the many we earthwork d of Goch, so surprised the 
1 mac " é < ° 


troops of the 51st Division seized that 
part of the town south of the River 
Niers. This operation was carried out 
on the pattern of that of Blerwick, and 
was likewise crowned with success. 
Some further mopping-up remained to 





Germans that the garrison commander were captured in bed. 
The 15th Division was a“ build-up” 


formation in the invasion and arrived gradually in Normandy 
in the middle of June. The first task set it was the formidable 
one of passing through the Canadians west of Caen and reach- 
ing the Odon, to allow the 11th Armoured Division to push 
through and encircle Caen from the west. This operation 
began on June 26, the 46th and 44th Brigades advancing 
behind a heavy barrage, Cheux was captured by noon, but 
at St. Mauvieu the Germans held out stubbornly. The 
43rd Division took’ over the ground gained, but on the 
27th the 227th Brigade seized a bridgebead over the Odon. 
Next day the 44th Brigade was ordered to clear some woods 
on the right flank and partially effected its task after a fierce 
struggle. On the 29th the fighting was even harder, the 
Germans counter-attacking frequently. In view of the 
arrival in the neighbourhood of two Panzer S.S. divisions 
it was now decided to hold the gains, and for the moment 
attempt no further advance. On July 1 a heavy German 
counter-attack was held, fourteen tanks being claimed by 
the 44th Brigade. Next morning opposition slackened. 
The Division was relieved that day after an initiation as 
trying as can well be imagined. It had advanced six miles 
and held the ground gained against repeated armoured and 
infantry attacks by first-class troops. It had fully proved 
its quality, but its losses had been heavy. 

After a brief rest in wet weather, the Division returned 
to the Odon north of Evrecy. On July 15 the ‘ Second 
Battle “of the Odon" began, the chief objectives of the 
Division being Gavrus, Esquay and Evrecy, The first stage 
was carried out at night in “ artificial moonlight ''—search- 
lights illuminating the battlefield. The struggle was even 





hinge saw fierce fighting, especially round Estry, which 
.was not entered until August 13. In the fifty days since it 
went into action on June 26 the Division had probably 
suffered the heaviest casualties of any in the Twenty-first 
Army Group, and none had gone through harder fighting. 

Its next experience was very different, that of driving 
in hot pursuit of a fleeing enemy. The Seine was crossed 
on the night of August 27 near Louviers against light 
opposition. On the 30th the 7th Armoured Division passed 
through the bridgehead. The next difficulty was to obtain 
transport to catch up the leading troops, but the Division 
moved fast when it did move and was in Lille by the evening 
of September 6, receiving a delirious welcome. On the 
r2th it moved to the Albert Canal, where resistance was 
stiffening ; but its next battle was a little further north, on 
the Canal de I’Escaut. A bridgehead was secured, but was 
heavily counter-attacked and compressed by the enemy. 
On the 17th the troops witnessed the great air armada going 
over for the Nijmegen-Arnhem landing. While the 
44th Brigade held the Escaut bridgehead it repulsed no 
fewer than thirteen counter-attacks and achieved one of the 
finest feats of its career. This time there was no rest 
whatever. The 15th Division had the task of covering the 
left flank of the advance towards Arnhem, and the 46th 
Brigade had to overcome stiff opposition at Best. The 
Division's efforts to press further north were checked and 
the fighting became static. 

The advance had come to an end, and such operations 
as followed were local in character, Early in October the 
Division was relieved and had a genuine rest. It came 


be done west of the Rhine, but by the 
end of February the Division was"withdrawn to prepare for 
the passage of that great river. Training with amphibious 
vehicles was carried out on the Maas. The 44th Brigade 
was to cross between Xanten and Bislich and the 227th 
on its left. A heavy but honourable responsibility was 
imposed by the fact that the airborne landing was to 
take place due east of Xanten, so that it was vitally 
necessary to make a complete success of the passage of the 
Rhine in order to support the airborne troops. 

The crossing was carried out in the early hours of 
March 24. The complicated ferrying programme, which 
there is no space to describe here, went without a hitch. 
At ro a.m. the airborne armada swept low overhead and 
the troops witnessed the memorable sight of the landing. 
Contact was soon established with both British and American 
airborne divisions. The bridgehead was rapidly expanded 
on the morrow, and by the night of the 27th the battle was 
over and the enemy was in retreat. The rest was exploita- 
tion and pursuit. The Division did not come into the lead 
again until the 227th Brigade passed through the 6th Air- 
borne Division on approaching the Aller, near Celle. On 
April 13 it swung north towards Uelyon and the Elbe. 
This river actually proved a more formidable obstacle 
than the Rhine, because the approaches were boggy and 
cover was lacking. On May 1: the trth Armoured 
Division broke out from the 15th Division’s bridgehead, 
and the end soon followed. The Division had suffered 
over 12,000 casualties, including nearly 3000 killed, since 
the landing. None had achieved a more successful or more 
honourable record. 
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THE ALLENBY BRIDGE REPAIRED; AND JEWISH IMMIGRANTS INTERCEPTED. 
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HEAVY TANKS 
TERRORISTs, 
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Me TESTING THE REPAIRED ALLENBY BRIDGE OVER THE RIVER JORDAN: 
“ CROSSING THE NEW PORTION, WHICH REPLACES THAT BLOWN UP BY JEWISH 
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“\ DURING THE TRANSHIPMENT OF ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS. (L.) THE OCEAN VIGOUR, IN 
WHICH THEY WERE TAKEN TO CYPRUS; (CENTRE) THE PALMACH, (R.) HOSPITAL SHIP. 


LED BY RABBIS, MARCHING IN HAIFA IN PROTEST OVER THE 


JEWISH DEMONSTRATORS, 
ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS IN THE CAIQUE PALMACH. 


SEIZURE AND TRANSHIPMENT OF THE 
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On September 21 the minesweeper Rowena intercepted off the Palestine coast a caique 
called the Palmach, which was carrying 600 illegal Jewish immigrants, The immigrants 
resisted the boarding party with crowbars, hatchets, knives and similar weapons. A 
seaman fired a rifle and a Jew was killed. Later,’ tear-gas bombs were used and a 
boarding party took the caique under control. Detonators and’ T.N.T. were found 
concealed on board. The immigrants were taken to Haifa and arrangements made 
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WITH FOUR HEAVY TANKS 
BAILEY BRIDGE. 
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> ANOTHER VIEW OF THE REPAIRED ALLENBY BRIDGE, 
* USED TO TEST THE REPAIR. IN THE BACKGROUND, A TEMPORARY 
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\y ON BOARD THE PALMACH, THE CAIQUE IN WHICH 600 ILLEGAL IMMIGRANTS WERE 
INTERCEPTED OFF PALESTINE BY THE MINESWEEPER ROWENA. 
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BOUND FOR CYPRUS: SOME OF THE 600 JEWISH REFUGEES BEING SHEPHERDED BY 
BRITISH TROOPS FROM THE CAIQUE PALMACH TO THE STEAMER OCEAN VIGOUR. 


to tranship them for Cyprus. This operation was delayed for some time by 
thirty-two immigrants, including women, who threw themselves overboard, with a 
view of swimming to the shore. They were picked up and with the remainder, 
except for twenty whe were taken to hospital, were embarked on the Ocean Vigour and 
taken to Famagusta, Cyprus and thence to Caraolos camp. Protest demonstrations 
in Haifa were dispersed after a few warning shots. 








THE 








THE U.S.. ARMY SUPER-FORTRESS PACUSAN DREAMBOAT, WHICH RECENTLY MADE 
A NON-STOP FLIGHT FROM HONOLULU TO CAIRO VIA THE NORTH POLE. 
The Pacusan Dreamboat’s non-stop flight of 9422 nautical miles was made in 39 hours 35 minutes, 
the Super-Fortress landing at Payne airfield, Cairo, on October 6, 15 minutes ahead of schedule and 
with only 400 gallons of petrol left in the tanks. During her flight, the Dreamboat located the 
Magnetic Pole 200 miles further north than was shown on the polar map—an observation supporting 
that made by the famous British Lancaster aircraft Avies during her flight in May of last year. 
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THE BULGARIAN REPUBLIC PROCLAIMED IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, SHOWING THE 
SPEAKER VASSIL KOLAROV, READING THE DECLARATION. IN THE FRONT ROW, MEMBERS 


OF THE CABINET; IN THE ROW BEHIND, VICE-PRESIDENTS OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


On September 9, the second anniversary of the Bulgarian revolution, by which the Fatherland Front 
seized power, the People’s Republic was prceclaimed, following the plebiscite of the previous day, in 
which a large majority had voted for the abolition of the monarchy. The Fatherland Front was 


formed during the war by the alliance of the Communist, Agrarian, Socialist and Zveno parties and, 





THE DHIO8 JET-PROPELLED SWALLOW BEING PILOTED BY MR, GEOFFREY DE HAVIL- 
LAND, WHO LATER LOST HIS LIFE WHEN THE SWALLOW DISINTEGRATED DURING TEST. 


One of Britain’s most .famous test pilots, Mr. Geoffrey de Havilland, lost his life on September 27 
when the DH!08 Swallow, the jet-propelled experimental aircraft in which he was to make an attack 
on the world air-speed record, disintegrated during a test flight. The Swallow was last seen, some 
thousands of feet up and flying at a tremendous speed above the Thames estuary, when there was a 
sudden rumbling noise and watchers saw the aircraft fall to pieces in mid-air. Subsequent dragging 
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PROCLAIMED A REPUBLIC. 








THE U.S. NAVY PATROL BOMBER TRUCULENT TURTLE, WHICH RECENTLY MADE A NON-STOP 


RECORD FLIGHT OF. 11,237 MILES FROM PERTH (AUSTRALIA) TO COLUMBUS (OHIO). 


Carrying a crew of four and a baby kangaroo, the Truculent Turtle, a twin-engined Lockheed Neptune 
P2V, landed at Columbus, U.S.A., on October 1, having flown non-stop from Perth, Western Australia, 
a distance of 11,237 miles, in 55 hours 18 minutes—a new world record for a non-stop flight. 
The Truculent Turtle carried such a weight of fuel that ,in spite of three jet-propulsion bottles 


for assisted take-off, she required a run of 14,000 ft. 


LEADERS OF THE BULGARIAN REPUBLIC ACKNOWLEDGING AN OVATION: (L. TO R.) 
DOBRI BODUROV,, ANTON YUGOV, ALEXANDER OBBOV, GEORGE DIMITROV, PREMIER 
K. GHEORGHIEV, TRAICHO KOSTOV AND LIEUT.-GENERAL DOBRI TERPESHEV. 


providing the leadership of the Partisan movement, brought the Bulgarians over to the Allied side. 
In its earlier days it represented a large majority of the population, but since then it has shown a 
tendency to disintegrate. Many of the Agrariahs have seceded, some of the Socialists have gone 


into opposition, and some Zveno party leaders are either in retirement or, possibly, under arrest. 


WRECKAGE OF THE DHIO8 SWALLOW IN THE MUD AT EGYPT BAY, NEAR ALLHALLOWS- 
ON-SEA (KENT), AFTER IT HAD DISINTEGRATED ABOVE THE THAMES ESTUARY. 
operations recovered the automatic recorder, a device which it is hoped will disclose some evidence 


of the cause of the mishap. Mr. de Havilland’s body was reported to have been found in the sea 
at Whitstable on October 7. A statement issued by the de Havilland Company disclosed that 
Mr. Geoffrey de Havilland had during the previous fortnight attained true-level speeds considerably 
in excess of the world record speed. A portrait of the famous test pilot appears on page 413. 


BULGARIA 
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MIDGET CARS AT PARIS MOTOR SHOW. 


THE SINGLE-CYLINDER 1}-H.P. TWO-SEATER ROVIN, THE SMALLEST CAR OF A VARIETY 


sey 


OF MIDGETS ’? WHICH WERE THE FEATURE OF THE PARIS MOTOR SHOW. 


THE FOUR-SEATER JULIEN, WHICH HAS A HORIZONTALLY-OPPOSED TWIN-CYLINDER ENGINE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE, AND A PETROL CONSUMPTION OF 60 M.P.G. 


VISITORS ADMIRING THE THREE-WHEELED STREAMLINED MATHIS SALOON, WHOSE WATER- 
COOLED TWO-CYLINDER ENGINE GIVES A PERFORMANCE OF ABOUT 70 M.P.G. 


The Salon de l’'Automobile, the first post-war French Motor Show, which opened in Paris on October 3, 
was notable for the presence of a number of miniature cars, whose smart appearance and great economy 
of running costs attracted a great concourse of admirers. Three typical examples are illustrated in 
our photographs. The Rovin has a 1}-h.p. (French rating) engine at the rear, and an open body 
reminiscent to British visitors of the “dodge-’em” cars of fun-fairs in this country. The four-seater 
Julien is of almost the same diminutive proportions, and both these models in effect form a category 
of cars suitable for short journeys in and around cities and towns. The cream-coloured Mathis 
attracted a great deal of attention with its smooth lines and curved windows. It is reported to be 
exceptionally well sprung, the whole car bearing the stamp of engineering design and construction of 
a high order. In favourable circumstances it will do 70 miles to the gallon. 
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MR. CHURCHILL PASSES ON A GIFT. 


It was announced in February this year that Kippington Court, a lovely half-timbered country hblise 
with twenty-one bedrooms and fourteen acres of grounds, set in beautiful surroundings near Sevenoaks, 
Kent, had been presented by its owner, Mr. C. A. Hopkins, to Mr. Winston Churchill in gratitude for 
his war leadership. Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, deciding that the house was too big for them, handed 
it over to the British Legion, who have equipped it as a convalescent home for ex-Service men and 
women of World War II. and renamed it Churchill Court. It is to be formally opened on Saturday 
(October 12) by Mr. Churchill, who will address members of the Legion. Mrs. Churchill, it has been 
announced, will be patroness of the home, and Miss Mary Churchill will be a member of the house 
committee. The Court, whose bedrooms have been converted into wards, will house forty-five patients, 
who will have the great benefit of spacious and beautiful grounds to speed their recovery. 


pists 
+ecaaene su 


THE FRONT ENTRANCE OF CHURCHILL COURT, A COUNTRY HOUSE GIFT TO BRITAIN’S 
WAR PREMIER WHICH HE HAS PASSED ON TO THE BRITISH LEGION. 


THE HEAD OF THE OAK STAIRCASE IN CHURCHILL COURT, TYPIFYING THE SPACIOUS 
GRACE OF THE BRITISH LEGION’S NEW CONVALESCENT HOME, 


A VIEW OF THE BACK OF CHURCHILL COURT, TO BE OPENED THIS SATURDAY 
BY BRITAIN'S WAR PREMIER AS A CONVALESCENT HOME FOR BRITAIN’S WAR WOUNDED. 
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THE 83,673-TON QUEEN ELIZABETH AS A PASSENGER-SHIP: D 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ArtisT, G. H. Davis, witH THE ( 
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SPORTS DECK. 13. Crow’s Nest. 20. Lift Machinery. 30. First-Class Observation 39. Ca Booms. : SO. First-Class Cabins. 6l. 


T 
1. Main-mast. : 21. Theatre-Cinema (seating Lounge and Cocktail-Bar. 40. Shelter on Forecastle. 51. Tourist =a , etc. 62. C 
2. Engineers’ Mess. SUN DECK. 380 people). MAINDECK 41. Bows. 52. Jewish " 
3. After-Funnel, 14, Verandah Grill. 22. Cinema Projection Rooms. . eee 53. = 
4. Vents. 15. Engineers’ Cabins. 23. Lift. 31. Cabin Lounge. A" DECK. 63. € 
5. Pets’ Kennels and Promenade. 16, Squash Rackets Court. 24. First-Class Smoking-Room. 32. Lift Shaft. 42. Staff and Stewardesses’Cabins. “B" DECK. 64. C 
6. Fore-Funnel. 17. First-Class Cabins. 25. First-Class Salon and Ball- 33. Fans. 43. Cabin Class Cabins. 54. Lift Shaft. 65. C 
7. Vents. BOAT DECK room. 34. First-Class Cabins. : 44. Fans. 55. Cabin Class Cabins. 66. F 
8. Tourist Sports Deck. , 26. First-Class Lounge. 35 and 35a. First-Class Cabins. 45. First-Class Cabins. 56. Air-Conditioning Plant. 67. N 
9. Chart and Wheel House. 18, First-Class Cabins. 27. First-Class Main Hall 3%.. Beauty Parlour and Barber’s 46 and 46a. First-Class Cabins. 57. Valeting Service. 
10. Radar Equipment. PROMENADE DECK ? OaS SEER FeAl. — 47. Doctor’s Consulting Room. 58. First-Class Cabins. 68. P 
il. Bridge. . 28. First-Class Library. 37. First-Class Cabins. 48. Purser’s Office. 59. First-Class Cabins 
12. Fore-Mast. 19, Cabin Class Smaqking-Room. 29. First-Class Cabins. 38. Tourist Winter Garden. 49. Entrance. 60. First-Class Cabins. 69. F 
The Cunard White Star liner Queen Elizabeth is due to sail on her maiden voyage | York where she was completed. In April 1941 the liner began her career as a |  troo 
as a passenger-ship on October 16. Launched in September 1938, she was in | transport and, during her service, carried 811,324 men and steamed 492,635 miles num 


process of completion when war broke out. In March, 1940 she sailed for New | — visiting ports the world over. In 1943 she was engaged in bringing American | with 
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(iP: DIAGRAMMATIC DETAILS OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST LINER. 


VIS, WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE. 
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PASSENGERS. 




















Tourist Cabins. . Shaft Tunnels. 
Crew. ® . . Refrigerating Machinery. 
“E” DECK. . After Starboard Engine- 


- Tourist Entrance. . Pantries and Servery. 
Crew. . Tourist Dining-Room. 
. Tourist Entrance. 


se 


Gangway. 
Turkish Bath (First-Class). 
Swimming Pool Ceara. 


“R” DECK. 


. Crew. 


Cabin Class Cabins. 


. Cabin Class Dining-Room. 

. Pantries, etc. 

: << Galley (Cabin and First- 
). 

4 —_— Dining-Room (First- 


». 
. First-Class Restaurant. 


ras a 
5 miles 
merican | 


number of 


15,000 men. 
with a gross tonnage of 83,673. She is 


73. Crew. 

“C" DECK. 
74. Crew. 
75. Cabin Class Cabins. 
76. Stores. 
77. Stores Lift Shaft. 
78. Stores Entrance. 
79. Cabin Class Cabins. 


SSBF RESKSS 


long and 


Cabin Class Cabi 
Tourist Cabins. 
Crew. 

“D”" DECK. 
Crew. 
Cabin Class Cabins. 
Refrigerated Stores. 
Stores. 
Workshops. 


troops to Britain in readiness for the invasion of Europe, carrying the amazing 
The Queen’ Elizabeth 
1031 


world’s largest liner, 
118 ft. in width, 


and is notable for her big, open deck spaces and 
The theatre-cinema, seating 380 persons, 


dation. Photographs appear on pages 408, 409 and 410 in this issue. 


38 si 


Baggage. 
Cabin Class Swimming Pool. 


— Stores. 


— 
“PF DECK. 


Baggage. 
Stores. 


. Auxiliary Machinery. 


“H" DECK. 
. Deep-Water Tanks and 
Cargo. 


MACHINERY SPACE, ETC. 


104. Rudder. 
405. Starboard Propellers. 


absence 


(oom. 
. Forward Starboard Engine- 
Room. 
. Boiler Rooms. 
. Generator Room. 
. Auxiliary Machinery-Room. 
. Boiler Rooms. 


Auxiliary Boiler Rooms. 


. Oil Fuel Bunker. 


of ventilation cowls. 


is a feature of her luxurious accommo- 
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THE QUEEN ELIZABETH AS A PASSENGER-LINER: INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 
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TERBURY PILGRIMS”: 
A SECTION OF THE 
MARQUETRY PANEL. 
DESIGNED BY MR. 
GEORGE RAMON, IN 
THE FIRST-CLASS MAIN 
LOUNGE. 
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(LEFT.) DETAIL OF THE 
MARQUETRY PANEL— \ 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER } 
OF PIECES OF woop 
{bsasssesseseamsaruutsnenntnsnnestne uta luslnsnsghateaesepeisaentadetieotsainettonipesnentinunandigestemsmanioecteleeneteaaeaaeeNeineeneataanete oni ' IN EACH HORSE IS | 
my THE FIRST-CLASS MAIN LOUNGE IN THE QUBEN ELISABETH ; SHOWING THE MARQUETRY  ,'\ ta Siar teenie an 
ra PANEL WHICH REPRESENTS THE ‘‘ CANTERBURY PILGRIMS,” IN THE BACKGROUND. ; 
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ymin 
(RIGHT.) DETAIL OF 
A SECTION OF THE 
ASSEMBLED MAR- 
QUETRY PANEL— 
SIXTY-SIX SPECIES 
OF WOOD WERE 
USED FOR’ THE 
PICTURE. 


\ 
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ONE OF THE ROOMS IN THE SUITE PROVIDED FOR THE USE OF H.M. THE QUEEN AND 
THE TWO PRINCESSES DURING THE QUEEN ELIZABETH'S SPEED TRIALS ON OCTOBER 8, 


ee: world's largest liner, the 83,673-ton Queen Elisabeth, owned by the Cunard-White 
Star Line, was launched by H.M. the Queen on September 27, 1938, and was being 
completed at John Brown's Clydebank shipyard when war broke out. She was sub- 
sequently fitted out as a troop transport and was released by the Ministry of War 
Transport last March. She has now been reconditioned and refitted in accordance with 
the original plans and is due to sail on her maiden voyage as a Transatlantic passenger- 
liner on October 16. H.M, the Queen, accompanied by Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret, arranged to be present on board the Queen Elizabeth when she sailed for her speed 
trials in the Firth of Clyde, fixed for October 8. A suite of rooms, two of which are 
shown on this page, were prepared for the use of the royal party we oo oe > ‘) A STATEROOM IN THE SUITE PREPARED FOR THE USE OF THE QUEEN, PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AND PRINCESS MARGARET, DURING THEIR STAY IN THE @QUBEN ELISABETH. 
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FROM TROOPSHIP TO LINER: ACCOMMODATION IN THE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


: 


Continued.) 

were used in its com- 
position, ranging from 
the plane-tree of the 


London streets to Scot- 
tish pine and the Bog 
Oak of Ireland—the 
darkest and one of the 
hardest of British 
woods. Also included 
is a veneer from Vir- 
ginia creeper grown at 





Hampton Court Palace 
which has been estim- 
ated by experts to be 
a hundred and twenty 
years old. Other mar- 
quetry decoration in 
this room takes the 
form of small panels, 
whose design has been 
based on old playing- 
cards, framed with 
decorative leather and 
wood carving. Two 
flower - study _ paint- 
ings by Cedric Morris 
occupy a central place 
on the forward end of 
the outboard portions, 
which are connected 
to the central portion 
of the lounge by three 
large openings, and 
there are writing re- 
cesses in various parts 
of the room. 


Continued.) 

board. The thorough 
reconditioning of the 
ship started in March— 
heavy shipyard work 
being carried out at 
the Clyde and _ the 
finishing touches to the 
interior being carried 
out at Southampton, 
where furniture and 
furnishings which had 
been stored during 
the war were placed 
on board and the 
decorative works of 
art, many of which 
were uncompleted in 
1940, were installed. 
The ship is designed 
to. carry 2315 pas- 
sengers and the luxury 
of the accommodation 
is evident from the 
photographs on this 
and the facing page. 
Particularly notable is 
the large marquetry 
panel in the First- 
Class Main Lounge 
designed by Mr. George 
Ramon and executed 
by Mr. Dunn. It repre- 
sents the pilgrims of 
the “Canterbury 
Tales "’ and some sixty- 


six species of wood 
(Continued above. 


AFTER LONG SERVICE AS A TROOP TRANSPORT THE QUEEN ELIZABETH IS REFITTED FOR CIVILIAN TRAFFIC: A VIEW OF THE FIRST-CLASS SMOKING-ROOM. 
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BASIC SHIP-BUILDING MATERIALS 
AS DECORATIVE BAS-RELIEFS 
ABOARD THE QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


““ COLLECTING LATEX FROM A RUBBER-TREE”’: agit. 4 %, ' , ’ DECORATIVE AND USEFUL: A_ BAS-RELIEF SYMBOLISING 
A BAS-RELIEF CARRIED OUT IN RUBBER, >» | At THE QUALITIES AND USES OF WOOD. 


EXPRESSING THE PARTICULAR USES AND QUALITIES OF STEEL : 
A BAS-RELIEF IN STEEL. 


USED IN THE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS: ‘‘ COPPER.”’ 


ONE OF THE BASIC MATERIALS USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE QUEEN ELIZABETH: ‘‘LEAD”’—A BAS-RELIEF BY NORMAN’ 
FORREST. 


Continued.) 
symbolism to suggest the particular uses and qualities of 
each material. Eight of these are shown in detail here. 
The staterooms for Cabin passengers are designed in four general 
colour schemes of blue, red, green, fawn and brown and the 
design of the carpets is based on formalised motifs of shuttles 
and waves, to perpetuate the words of H.M. the Queen at the 
launching: ‘“'. . . the greatest of the ships that ply across 
the Atlantic like shuttles in a mighty loom, weaving a fabric of 
(Continued below, on right. 


‘WHITE METAL.” ** ALUMINIUM.” 


* Continued.) 

HE Queen Elizabeth will, it , — friendship and understanding 

2 4 . between the people of Britain 
and the people of the United 
States."" The library on the 
promenade deck has been 
designed solely for the storage 
and issue of books, and it is 
not intended to be used as a 
reading-room. It contains over 
1200 volumes in bookcases 
illumined by concealed lighting. 
The principal social centre for 
Cabin passengers is the lounge 
on the main deck. This is an 
exceptionally large air - con- 
ditioned room with accom- 
modation for two hundred 
persons. At one end is a raised 
terrace, with large windows 
affording a view of the whole 
of the after-part of the ship, 
and of the wake. Among the 
decorative features are two 
deeply engraved maps_ in 
moulded glass of the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres. 


has been announced, sail 
on her first peacetime voyage 
as a passenger ship on Octoberl6. 
On pages 408-409 in this issue 
we reproduce photographs show- 
ing some of the luxurious accom- 
modation provided aboard 
for first-class passengers. Here 
we show a section of the Cabin 
class smoking- room on the 
promenade deck, which has a 
width of 68 ft. and a length of 
32 ft. It is panelled with 
English oak and has deep, 
comfortable settees fixed in the 
side bays. The centre part of 
this room has been shaped at 
the after-end to form a seg- 
mental apse, in which are fitted 
three electric radiators with a 
Malta marble surround. Above 
them is a striking series of nine 
bas-reliefs, designed by Norman 
Forrest, carried out in materials 
used in the construction of the 
ship. Steel, wood, copper, Loud-speakers are provided at 
bronze, aluminium, lead, white a various points in the room, 
metal, rubber and glass, the - "ll ia for the transmission of pro- 
artist has created reliefs in each grammes originating either in 
of these mediums, introducing THE FIREPLACE IN THE CABIN CLASS SMOKING-ROOM ABOVE WHICH ARE NINE BAS-RELIEFS, DESIGNED BY the ship or from stations 

[Continued above, in centre. NORMAN FORREST, REPRESENTING THE BASIC MATERIALS USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SHIP. ashore. 
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HOME NEWS IN PICTURES: DISCOVERIES; AND A NEW LONDON PARK. 


NOW DISCOVERED TO BE MADE OF LEAD: A _ STATUE AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY AT COVENTRY : TWO OLD SAFES RECOVERED. FROM THE THAMES AT WAPPING: A BRONZE 


OF SHAKESPEARE FROM DRURY LANE THEATRE. RECENTLY FOUND IN THE ANCIENT BOND’S HOSPITAL. BUST OF CHRIST, ON VIEW AT GUILDHALL MUSEUM 

This 160-years-old statue of Shakespeare from the Drury Lane Theatre Two old safes, each with three different locks, and an old cupboard This life-size bust of Christ, oo in the exhibition of “ Religious 

has recently been found to be made of lead. The discovery took place were recently discovered in the ancient Bond’s Hospital at Coventry. Life in London” at Guildhall Museum, was discovered in excavations 

when the many old coats of paint pee: peel off. The statue weighs The hospital was founded in 1506 and is now used as an almshouse. tor the London Docks at Wapping, and it is possible that it was im- 

nearly a ton and contains eno to provide plumbing for five In the cupboard were a number of ancient deeds and documents, quill ported in the reign of Mary and subsequently drop in the Thames 

new houses—a temptation in ig A of See, but the statue pens and a bottle half-full of liquid which was probably used as ink. during the revival of Catholic persecution under Elizabeth. It is of 
will be replaced on the theatre. The contents of the safes are not yet known. Italian workmanshiv of the mid-sixteenth century. 


CAAT 


aur 


A NEW PUBLIC PARK AND HOUSING SITE IN FULHAM: AN AERIAL VIEW OF HURLINGHAM POLO GROUNDS; TO BE DEVELOPED BY THE L.C.C. 


A proposal to acquire Hurlingham polo Lr mage B Fulham, for use as a paps rk and partly as (on right), which would be developed as a site for 400 flats. In the wooded nd (on left) which 
housing site was on the agenda at a meeting of the L.C.C. on October this aerial h | abuts on the Thames there are ornamental gardens and Hurlingham House. The site will therefore 


ap 
pny Ly Ry PR. FR ee RES AY a? and Fog Be require little preparation to enable it to be opened as a new centre for rest and recreation. 





GENERAL EISENHOWER AT HIS SCOTTISH 
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RESIDENCE; AND HONOURED AT EDINBURGH. 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER RECEIVES THE HIGHEST a 
HONORARY DEGREE OF EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY : 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CEREMONY. 
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GENERAL AND MRS. EISENHOWER, WITH THEIR SON, 
IN THE FLAT AT CULZEAN CASTLE PRESENTED TO 
THE GREAT LEADER BY THE SCOTTISH PEOPLE, 
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CULZEAN CASTLE, ON THE AYRSHIRE COAST, IN WHICH 1 THE FLAT PRESENTED 


TO GENERAL EISENHOWER AS A LIFETIME GIFT FROM THE SCOTTISH NATION, 


General Eisenhower arrived in Scotland.on October | to stay at the flat in Culzean 
Castle which has been presented to him by the Scottish nation as a lifetime gift 
in recognition of his services as a war leader. He was accompanied by Mrs. Eisen- 
hower and their son, Captain John Eisenhower. On October 3 General Eisenhower 
visited Edinburgh to receive the freedom of the city and to have conferred on him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. at Edinburgh University. After attending a civic 


GENERAL EISENHOWER LAYING A WREATH IN THE SHAPE ” iy 
\ 
OF THE AMERICAN EAGLE ON THE SCOTTISH-AMERICAN ‘W__ jhumssnisenssnnnerninnnnnnnnnnnsnvernsnennnennnnnnn 
WAR MEMORIAL IN PRINCES STREET GARDENS. \ 
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M\, AS GODFATHER TO THE SON OF MARSHAL OF THE i 
R.A.F. LORD TEDDER AND LADY TEDDER: GENERAL \, 
EISENHOWER AFTER THE CHRISTENING CEREMONY. \ 
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EISENHOWER, EXAMINE RELICS OF BATTLES Lone \ 
AGO IN THE ARMOURY OF CULZEAN CASTLE. 
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WALKING TO THE 800-YEAR-OLD ST. MARGARET'S CHAPEL AT EDINBURGH 
CASTLE: GENERAL EISENHOWER (IN FRONT) ATTENDS A _ CHRISTENING. 


luncheon, 

son of Marshal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder and Lady Tedder in St. Margaret's 
Chapel. 
the national memorial at Edinburgh Castle and at the Scottish-American war memorial 
in Princes Street Gardens. On October 5 General Eisenhower, Mrs. Eisenhower and 
their son were the guests of the King and Queen at Balmoral Castle. 


He was godfather. During his visit, General Eisenhower laid wreaths at 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. A. V. ALEXANDER. MR. A. CREECH JONES. 
Mr. A. V. Alexander has { Mr. Creech Jones has 
been appointed Minister been appointed Secretary 
without Portfolio pend- of State for the Colonies. 
ing his appointment as He is fifty-five, and has 
Minister of Detence. The been Under-Secretary of 
new Ministry will co- State, Colonial Office, 
ordinate the work of the | since 1945. He is to be 
Service departments. \ a Privy Councillor. \ 
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+ LORD WOOLTON, THE NEW CHAIR- 


MAN, SPEAKING AT THE OPENING MEETING ON OCTOBER 3. 


The Conservative Party’s annual conference opened at the Winter 

Gardens, Blackpool, on October 3. Lord Woolton, who remarked that 

it was the first political conference that he had ever attended, disclosed 

that he joined the Neg pA co the day of the defeat of the 
ft 


ELECTED AS LORD MAYOR OF LONDON FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR: SIR BRACEWELL SMITH AND HIS WIFE, 


In a ceremony at Guildhall on September 28 Sir Bracewell Smith, 
citizen and spectacle-maker, was chosen to succeed Sir Charles Davis as 
Lord Mayor of London. A photograph of the ceremony appears on 
page 399. The pre-war splendour of Lord Mayor’s Show in London 
will be revived as fully as possible on November 9. 


———nnn 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR P. BRIND. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Patrick Brind took 
over his duties as President of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, on 
October 3. From 1940 to 1942, 
Admiral Brind was Chief of Staff to 
the C.-in-C., Home Fleet. !n 1945 he 
commanded a cruiser uadron of 


pany, was killed on 
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Mr. Geoffrey de Havilland, 
pilot of the de Havilland Aircraft Com- 
September 27 when 
piloting a tailless jet aircraft DH108, 
ashed when over the Thames 

He was thirty-seven. A fear- 

enthusiastic airman, Mr. de 
leet. , pavtnene was an eotstending ¢ test pict. 
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MR. G. H. HALL. 
Mr. Hall has been created Mr. 
a Viscount and appointed 
First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, vice Mr. Alex- 
He is sixty-four, has 
and has been Secre 
of State, Colonial Office, 

since 1945. 
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THE “WINNER OF THE BRITISH WOMENS GOLF 
CHAMPIONSHIP : 


Mrs. G. W. Hetherington (Wanstead) won the British 
Women’s Golf Championship at Hunstanton on October 4 
by beating Miss P. Garvey (Co. Louth, Baltry) by one hole 
in the thirty-six holes final, after being two up at the end 
of the first round. Mrs. Hetherington, who is twenty-three, 
is a member of a large family of golfers. 
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MR. P. NOEL-BAKER. 
Philip Noel-Baker 
has been appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Air vice 
Viscount Stansgate, who 
resigned. He is 
fifty-six, and has been 
Minister of State since 
i the pence Election. 
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MRS. G. W. 


SIR W. LANGDON-BROWN. 
The death occurred on October 3 of 
Sir Walter Langdon-Brown, Emeritus 
Professor of Physics in the University 
of Camb and Fellow of Corpus 
Christi Collage aged seventy-six. 
He had been resident of the Section 
of Medicine, British Medical Associa- 


tion, and a member of the C.M.C. | 


HETHERINGTON. 
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MR. F. J. BELLENGER. 
Mr. Bellenger has been 
appointed Secretary of 
State for War vice Mr. 
J. wson, whe has He 


TO COMMAND THE QUEEN ELIZABETH 
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MR. H. McNEIL. 
Mr. Hector McNeil has 
been appointed Minister 
of State vice Mr. P. Noel- 
Baker. He is thirty-six, 
and has been Under- 
Secretary of State, 
Foreign Office. He is to 
be a Privy Councillor, 


LORD NATHAN. 
Lord Nathan has been 
appointed Minister of 
Civil Aviation vice Lord 


Under-Secretary of State, 
War Office. He is to 
be a Cabad Gounetior. 


SOOO 


CAPTAIN SIR JAMES BISSET, SEEN WITH A 

MODEL OF THE SHIP DURING A TELEVISION INTERVIEW. 

Captain Sir James Bisset, commander of the Queen Mary since 1942, 

will command the Cunard White Star liner Queen Elizabeth when she 

begins her peacetime réle as a luxury liner. It was arranged that the 

Queen Elizabeth should carry out trials over a measured two miles off 
Arran coast on be 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE JEWISH AGENCY FL 
TO LONDON : RABBI FISHMAN (LEFT) AND MR. KAPLAN. 
Two members of the Jewish Executive, Mr. Kaplan and Rabbi Fishman, 
were flown with special eager from Jerusalem to Britain on Sep- 
tember 30 for informal talks with Mr. Bevin and the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. It was announced on October 2 that the Palestine 
Conference would adjourn until December ber 16. 


reece 


MR. G. N. ZARUBIN. 
Mr. Georgi Nikolayevich Zarubin, Soviet 
Ambassador to Canada since March 1944, Hr. Per 
has been appointed Soviet Ambassador 
to Great Britain. The present Ambassa- 
Fyodor Gusev, is returning 


The death “occurred on October 5 of 
Albin Hansson, rume 
Minister of Sweden since 1932, aged 
sixty During World War Il. a 
Coalition Government was set up 
under his premiership, and in, July 
1945 he formed the present Swedish 
Labour Government. 


succeed Mr. Litvinov as 
Minister. Mr. Zarubin 
Gusev in Canada. 
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EUROPEAN MISCELLANY: TOPICAL NEWS 
ITEMS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR PHILIP JOUBERT CONGRATULATING MISS ELIZABETH HARVEY, WINNER OF 
THE W.A.A.F. “ POSTER GIRL " COMPETITION. (RIGHT) THE “‘ IDEAL WAAF”’: A PORTRAIT OF MISS HARVEY. 
The above photograph was taken at a party at the Savoy 

Hotel, London, on tober 4, when Air Chief Marshal Sir 

Philip Joubert entertained the finalists of the W.A.A-F. 

Poster Girl’’ competition, whose winner was announced as 

edo L.A.C.W. Elizabeth Harvey, of Claygate, Surrey. 


KING GEORGE OF GREECE ADDRESSING THE GREEK DR. SCHUSCHNIGG (RIGHT), THE FORMER AUSTRIAN 
PARLIAMENT IN ATHENS ON HIS RETURN FROM EXILE. CHANCELLOR, ARRIVING IN BRUSSELS FOR A LECTURE TOUR. 


Our photograph was taken on the first occasion that King George of Greece The former Chancellor of Austria, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, recently travelled 
addressed the Parliament in Athens after his return to his coun from from Switzerland to Brussels to undertake a lecture tour in Belgium. He 
been received there on his arrival from England by the was greeted at Brussels station, where our photograph was well by 
7 M. Jean SS Demaret (left) and M. Carlos de Radsiskuy, both members of the 
randes Conferences Catholiques, who organised the lecture tour. 


MONSIGNOR STEPINAC, ARCHBISHOP OF ZAGREB, 
FACING A WAR CRIMES COURT IN YUGOSLAVIA, 


Dr. Stepinac, the forty-eight-year-old Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Zagreb and mate of Yugoslavia, is seen 
in a war crimes court in Zagreb, where he was brought exile. He had 
for trial on charges of collaborating with the enemy and Prime Minister and the Greek Cabinet, and scenes of his arrival and journe 

Ustashi terrorists. He steadfastly pleaded his innocence. to the Palace, and of the welcome accorded him, appear on page 41 


AUGUST 13, 1942: AN INCIDENT DURING THE EPIC VOYAGE OF THE TANKER 08/0 TO MALTA WITH OCTOBER 3, 1946: THE STERN OF THE TANKER O#/0 SLIDING 
A VALUABLE CARGO OF MUCH-NEEDED FUEL FOR THE ISLAND’S AIRCRAFT. BENEATH THE SURFACE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 

In August 1942 the American-built tanker Ohio, manned by a British crew, was in a convoy Harbour down by the bows and listi port, but whan thee Since then she has lain in the 

bound for Malta, carrying much-needed fuel for the island’s defendi aircraft. Her harbour with her back broken until Setaber 3, twe halves were towed out to sea and 

cargo was therefore both dangerous and important. She was bombed, t joed and set on sunk, Crowds lined the bastions to watch 7 oy + on her last voyage just as 

fire. The crew fought the flames and a destroyer took her in tow and she entered Valetta they had lined them the gallant Snip limp into Tae four years ago. 
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KING GEORGE II. RETURNS FROM EXILE: THE CEREMONIES IN ATHENS. 
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“ ARMY AND NAVY CHIEFS GREETING KING GEORGE UPON = 
HIS ARRIVAL IN ATHENS: JUST BEHIND THE KING (RIGHT) 
‘ ARE CROWN PRINCE PAUL AND PRINCESS FREDERIKA. 
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ATHENS CATHEDRAL, WHERE HE HAD BEEN WELCOMED \ 
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HE King of the Hellenes, 
who left Britain by 

air on September 27, arrived 
at Eleusis, Bay of Salamis, 
on the same day and drove 
to the quay, where he em- 
barked in the destroyer 
Miaoulis. After spending 
the night in the destroyer, 
the King landed at Phaleron 
Bay at 10 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 28, accompanied 
by his brother, the Crown 
Prince Paul, and the Crown 
Princess Frederika. The 
Prime Minister, M. Tsaldaris, 
and the Greek Cabinet were 
drawn up to receive him. 
The royal party drove 
from Phaleron Bay to the 
city, accompanied by 120 
police on motor-cycles, and 
police were also stationed 
at frequent intervals along 
the route and on _ roof- 
tops. After an interval of 
[Continued opposite. 
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A CEREMONY AT THE TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN WARRIOR 
PAUL AND CROWN PRINCESS FREDERIKA, 
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as” THANKSGIVING SERVICE: KING GEORGE LEAVING ACKNOWLEDGING THE WELCOME OF HIS PEOPLE: KING 
\ GEORGE WAVES TO THE CROWD FROM THE BALCONY OF 
BY ARCHBISHOP DAMASKINOS, THE FORMER REGENT. \,. THE ROYAL PALACE AFTER WATCHING A MARCH-PAST 
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"WELCOMING CROWDS LINING THE STREETS OF ATHENS: 
THE ROYAL PARTY DRIVING THROUGH THE CITY ESCORTED 
BY 120 POLICE ON MOTOR-CYCLES. 


ed 


KING GEORGE (RIGHT), FOLLOWED BY CROWN PRINCE 
LEAVING AFTER LAYING A WREATH. ‘ 
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WAVING FLAGS AND OLIVE BRANCHES, CHEER THEIR KING 
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THE GREEK PEOPLE, ~“ 


Continued.) 

five years and four months, 
King George returned to 
his capital, to be welcomed 
by happy crowds who 
thronged the streets. A 
special service of thanks- 
giving was held in the 
cathedral, where the party 
was greeted by Archbishop 
Damaskinos. Princess Alice, 
and Princess Helen, mother 
of the Duchess of Kent, were 
present in the cathedral. 
Among the absentees from 
the ceremony and the sub- 
sequent official welcome 
were the Chargés d'Affaires 
of Russia and Yugoslavia, 
both of whom expressed 
inability to attend owing 
to sickness. At the end of 
a day of ceremonies and 
quiet but heartfelt rejoicing, 
the King broadcast to his 
people and made an appeal 

for unity. 
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MASTERPIECES FROM MANY SCHOOLS: FINE PAINTINGS FROM j-+7 


oe 


WITH BUILDINGS’’; BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-93). 
(Canvas, 474 by 284 ins.) 


“COWS WITH HERDSMAN”’; BY ALBERT CUYP (1620-91). 
(284 by 22} ins.) 


he Y hee 


“HEAD OF A BOY”; BY FRANS HALS (1580-1666). 
(Panel, 10} ins. diam.) 


N October 2, H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent opened 

an exhibition of pictures from the collection of Sir 
Harold Wernher, K.C.V.O., at Messrs. Wildenstein's Gallery, 
147, New Bond Street, W.1. This exhibition, which is to 
remain open to the public until November 9, has been 
organised in aid of King Edward VII.’s Hospital Fund, 
of which Sir Harold Wernher is one of the Hon. Secretaries. 


“PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN"; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-69). As can be seen from the examples we give on this and the ‘PORTRAIT OF A GIRL”; BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN 
(Panel, 9 by 11 ins.) [Continued below. (1606-69). (Panel, 73 by 5% ins.) 


THE HON. HENRIETTA HANBURY TRACY’’; BY JOHN HOPPNER 


‘“‘HARNHAM BRIDGE, SALISBURY"; BY JOHN CONSTABLE (1776-1837). “PORTRAIT OF 
(1758-1810). (Canvas, 50 by 40 ins.) 


(Oil om canvas, 30) by 22 ins.) 
Continued.) 
opposite page, the paintings in the exhibition are of a wide and eclectic range and several pictures. Some of the paintings have appeared in international exhibitions, 
of the highest quality. There are forty-nine pictures, all told, on exhibition, and but this is the first time that the more important pictures have been shown as a 
these have been chosen from about 250, the collection being formed in the first group. Most schools are included, with the virtual exception of the French, and 
place by Sir Julius Wernher, the well-known financier, at the turn of the last in addition to those we illustrate, the following Masters, among others, are represented : 
century. On his death, in 1912, it passed to his widow, who subsequently became Titian, with the portrait of Giacomo Doria; Rubens; Quentin Matsys; Van Dyck 


Lady Ludlow, and later to her son, Sir Harold Wernher, who has himself added and Goya with portraits; Gerard Dou and Metsu with interiors; Bronzino; Lorenzo 
(Continued on opposite page. 
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WERNHER COLLECTION. NOW EXHIBITED IN LONDON. 


(ABOVE.) ‘“‘ VIRGIN WITH INFANT CHRIST"; BY FILIPPINO 
LIPPI (1457-1504). (Panel, 33} ins. diam.) 


(LEFT.) ‘“‘ YOUTH IN A GREY (RIGHT.) “BEARDED MAN IN 
DRESS’"’; BY HANS HOL- BLACK HAT’; BY LUCAS 
BEIN THE YOUNGER (1497- CRANACH (1472-1553)- 
1543). (Panel, 17 by 13 ins.) (Canvas, 164 by 13} ins.) 


“CHRIST AND HIS MOTHER’; BY ALBRECHT ALTDORFER 
‘““MADONNA WITH CHILD"; BY HANS MEMLING (1480-1538). (Panel, 323 by 55 ins.) 
(c. 1430-1494). (Panel, 13} by 10 ins.) 


“VIRGIN NURSING INFANT CHRIST?’’; BY JAN MABUSE 
(1470-1533). (Canvas, 13% by o} ins.) 


“VIRGIN WITH INFANT CHRIST AND ANGELS”; BY SANDRO 
BOTTICELLI (1444-1510). (Panel, 38 ins. diam.) 


Continued.) 
di Credi ; de Hooch ; Corneille de Lyon, and Romney. The 
collection is in the great tradition of British connoisseur- 
ship; and it is interesting to learn that, with the pressure 
“PORTRAIT OF MRS. BALFOUR"; BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN of other interests, the only time which Sir Julius Wernher “PORTRAIT OF LADY CAROLINE PRICE”; BY SIR JOSHUA 
(1756-1823). (Canvas, 25 by 30 ins.) ‘could devote to it was at breakfast. REYNOLDS (1723+92). (Canvas, 25 by 30 ins.) 
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THE LATER HISTORY OF WEATHER PREDICTION. 


EATHER forecasts, so commonplace a feature of daily life, are subject to considerable 
derision, largely undeserved and mainly good-humoured. The surprising thing is 
rather that weather forecasts can be produced at all than that they should occasionally be 
wrong. Meteorology is almost the youngest of the natural sciences, and has leapt in a 
century-and-a-half from a study based on superstition and confused belief, to an exact 
science based on a most intangible subject, the behaviour of the atmosphere. It is doubtful, 
moreover, whether such progress could have been attained but for help given by equally 
rapid progress in physics, aeronautics and methods of communication. 

The great French naturalist Lamarck (1744-1829) wrote about the weather, and in his 
day it was customary to forecast on visual observation of the reactions of birds, beasts, 
insects and plants—-even on meteors and comets. Lamarck, 
too, used the behaviour of animals as indicators of weather 
changes. His work, in spite of many errors, marks the 
first steps towards a more scientific outlook in meteoro 
logy. For one thing, Lamarck joined forces with th: 
French chemist Lavoisier, and others, to produce the first 
weather charts, and with this stimulus meteorological study 
went ahead at a great pace. So much so that in 1850 the 
Meteorological Society of London was founded, by which 
time a number of stations had been established and syn- 
chronous records could be made. Eighteen years later an 
international system of synchronised weather observation 
and reporting was under way and the Meteorological Office 
was issuing weather charts, and four years later, in 1872, 
these were included in their official Daily Weather Reports. 
As the number of reporting stations was increasing, an 
additional fillip was given by improved methods of 
communications, ending with wireless and teleprinter. 

Before Lamarck’s incursion into the field of meteorology, 
valuable work was being done by Dr. Alexander 
Wilson, who in 1749 experimented with thermometers 
attached to kites in taking records through vertical sections 
of the atmosphere. With the invention of rubber balloons, 
this line of investigation was carried further. The hygro- 
meter, thermometer and barometer were the all-important 
instruments used, and with them Lavoisier and Dalton were 
able to establish the true nature of air. At first, the cumber- 
some use of manned balloons gave the best opportunities 
for studying the nature of the air above the ground, but 
later small rubber balloons with self-recording instruments 
supplied more data with less physical effort and, indeed, 
with less risk of human sacrifice. To-day, we have the 
advantage of observations made from aircraft and ‘* Radio 
Sonde ”’ balloons. The latter broadcast electrical impulses 
in ascent, delivering messages regarding temperature 
and humidity—their course being determined by radar. 
For wind alone small balloons are widely used, followed by 
eye through a telescopic theodolite. The balloons are of 
known weight and rate of ascent when filled with hydrogen, 
and the theodolite gives their direction and elevation, while 
a stop-watch marks their height—a work which fell so often 
to the W.A.A.F. during the war. From the data so obtained 
wind direction and speed can be correlated with various 
heights. 

So far the more spectacular side has been ignored. The 
probing into the state of the atmosphere would have been 
useless without a knowledge of cloud-form, 
and, equally important, their classification, 
The foundation for this was laid in 1803 by 
Luke Howard. He used the names Cirrus 
(a feather), Cumulus (a heap) and Stratus 
(a layer) for the three primary types of cloud, 
and cirro-cumulus and cirro-stratus for hybrid 
forms. A later improvement, by Abercromby 
and the Swedish meteorologist Hilde- 
brandssen, was the use of alto- for clouds in 
the medium layers of the atmosphere. Thus 
alto-cumulus for a cloud often arranged in 
bands producing the well-known “ mackerel ” 
sky. A revised classification of these two 
workers was accepted by the Munich Inter- 
national Meteorological Conference in 1891, 
and in 1894 an International Cloud Atlas 
(with a second edition in 1910) was produced, 
showing ten major cloud types. The varia- 
tion in cloud formation is indeed infinite, and 
these ten grade into each other, but despite 
this the Atlas is still universally used. 

Up to date, accurate forecasting depends 
upon the receipt of a mass of data from 
numerous stations simultaneously, and the 
need for messages containing a wealth of 
information in a few wordS has become of 
paramount importance, Early in the nine- 
teenth century Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort 
introduced a scale of wind forces expressed 
in figures from o to 12, indicating from calm 
force ‘‘ which no canvas could with- 
He used letters of the alphabet to 
conditions, For example, 
*t"’ stood for thunder, ** 1” for lightning, and the combination “ tlr ” for thunderstorm with 
rain. This code, emended, is still used. His wind scale was standardised by Dr. (now Sir 
George) Simpson in 1926, each figure in the scale representing certain limits of speed. An 
international five-figure-group code for reporting weather is now employed. Taking a single 
group, for example, the sequence 99348 means : a heavy thunderstorm with hail (99), visibility 
550 to 1100 yards (3), cloud base 1000 to 2000 ft. (4), ten-tenths of low cloud (i.¢., there is no 
gap in the cloud-sheet) (8). Hundreds of stations taking readings simultaneously can send 
such brief messages to a collecting centre in a short time, and these can be deciphered and 
plotted on charts with special symbols for the use of the weather forecaster. . 

Pari passu with the meteorologists, physicists were busy with an ever-increasing know- 
ledge of the properties of moving masses of air, It was not, however, until the Norwegian 
scientist V, Bjerkins outlined in his two volumes of “ Dynamic Meteorology and Hydro- 
graphy "in 1rg91o0-11 the theory that weather disturbances were often caused by the conflict of 
warm and cold air masses coming inte contact that a new outlook on weather changes dawned. 
This theory is now the basis of dynamical meteorology. The boundaries of warm and cold air 
are termed “ fronts,”’ a term usually avoided in the daily weather forecasts where “ rain 
belt " or trough of low pressure "’ are used instead. Ideas on the structure of depressions 
had to be revised, and our inereasing knowledge of motion in the upper atmospheric layers has 
ilso unfolded seerets concerning the movement of fronts and depressions ; but there is a long 
researches into the mysteries of this ever-re stle ss sea of air which, 
surprises awaiting the diligent forecaster. Meteorology is a young science 
but illusive Cc, D. Ove 
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A COMBINATION OF TWO PRIMARY TYPES OF CLOUD: 
BEAUTIFUL, DELICATE LACEWORK EXHIBITED BY CIRRO-CUMULUS 
EACH CLOUDLET IS 

AGAINST THE BLUE BEYOND. 


This cloud is often five or six miles high and, although the temperature 
is well below zero, free water droplets exist in it. - 





AT THE BATTLEMENTS OF A THUNDERSTORM SIX MILES AWAY: 
THE ROOF OF KING’S COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, ABERDEEN, 


This photograph shows cumulo-nimbus cloud with dark streaks of rain falling from its flat base; the 
summit is feathery like civrus cloud and is largely composed of snow and ice. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE STATESMEN. 


OST opportune and most helpful is Lord Hankey’s important book, ‘‘ DipLomacy 

BY CONFERENCE ”’ (Benn ; 12s. 6d.). It appears at a moment when such diplomacy 

shows every negative sign, when, as the cynics would have it, “‘ the greatest threat to peace 

is the Paris Peace Conference,’’ when open diplomacy appears to have little to recommend 

it and the wranglings of world-famous statesmen are the despair of the “‘ common man ” 

anxious for a settled world. For such there is one paragraph in Lord Hankevy’s Foreword 

which sounds a note of hope. ‘ If success should be slow in coming,” he wrote last April, 

‘if there are setbacks or even breakdowns, we must not be disheartened. We must 
remember that we are tackling problems that have baifiled mankind throughout the ages.”’ 

Very appositely the opening chapter deals with the previous Paris Peace Conference 
in 1919, in which Lord Hankey played a prominent part as 
Secretary. Consequently his conclusions are of value. The 
most important elements of success in diplomacy by confer- 
ence, he has decided after nearly thirty years’ experience 
in such, are “elasticity of procedure, small numbers, 
informality, mutual acquaintance and, if possible, personal 
friendship among the principals, a proper perspective between 
secrecy in deliberation and publicity in results, reliable 
secretaries and interpreters. The more delicate the subjects, 
the more essential are these conditions.” There is a most 
interesting account of how Lord Haldane put ‘“‘ a small and 
rather embarrassed young man ”’ through his paces prior to 
appointing him Secretary for the Committee of Imperial 
Defence and, in the same chapter, the account of the dramatic. 
discovery by the late Sir John Fortescue of the papers of King 
George III. and George 1V., which finally disposed of the 
contention that the keeping of Cabinet Minutes was for- 
bidden. This is essentially a book for the times. It will 
interest the general reader and be of great value to the 
student of public affairs. 

Lord Hankey finds much resemblance between the position 
of wicket-keeper and that of secretary. Sir Stewart Symes, 
who in 1941 retired from the post of Governor-General of 
the Sudan, compares himself variously when a Colonial 
Administrator as a kind of stage-manager, an interpreter 
between stage and auditorium, and a broker in amity between 
mutually antagonistic sections of a local public. His book, 
“Tour oF Duty” (Collins; 12s. 6d.), comes at a no less 
appropriate moment than does Lord Hankey’s; for it tells 
of his life and experience in those parts of the Empire which 
are now setting acute problems for the immediate future. 
Tanganyika and the Sudan especially come into the picture, 
but there is much that is interesting—and amusing—of his 
days in Palestine, Aden and India. His views on the Sudan 
are particularly to be noted. ‘* Dangers ahead,” he writes, 
“if the Sudan ship of state is to be steered on an even keel, 
are British failure to appreciate the intricate nature of the 
political issues involved, Egyptian irredentism and Northern 
Sudanese nationalism. The welfare of the Sudanese peoples 
might be sacrificed to any one of these three factors.” His 
advice is, festina lente. 

Professor A. 1.. Sadler calls his 378-page book “ A SHORT 
History oF JAPAN” (Angus and Robertson; 21s.). By 
comparison with the 32-odd volumes of the ‘ History of the 
Japanese Peoples in Modern Times,” by Tokutomi Soho, this 
concise account of the ancient as well as the modern records 
of Japan by the Professor of Oriental Studies 
at Sydney University must be taken as 
correctly entitled. Beginning with the Age 
of the Deities, a study in mythology which 
makes fascinating reading, we come to the first 
earthly Emperor, Jimmu, who reigned from 
660 to 581 B.c. and died at the age of 127. 
From then onwards Professor Sadler covers 
the various phases—the rule of the court 
nobles and regents, the periods of military 
rule and the era of constitutional government 
which followed the opening of the ports in 
1854. He does so skilfully and with detach- 
ment. It is in the earlier periods that the 
general reader will find most to entertain. 
Here the author is at his best. 

There is little in Professor Sadler's history 
book to enable one to assimilate John Coast’s 
terrible account of three-and-a-half years 
spent as a prisoner in Japanese hands. “ RarL- 
ROAD OF Deatu” (Commodore Press; 12s. 6d.) 
is the personal narrative of a subaltern taken 
captive at the fall of Singapore. ‘ Terrible ” 
is an inadequate word with which to describe 
the brutalities of the Japanese and the suffer- 
ings of our men condemned to work on this 
Burma-Siam railroad. For example: ‘“ At 
one camp where there had been 20 out of 1200 
fit for work, hospital cases were carried out 
on to the railway, where, from their stretchers, 
they broke up stones for ballast.” And that 
is one of the least nauseating incidents. 
Here is something that out-Belsen’s Belsen. 

What a pleasure it is to turn from the filth 
and sadism of the Japanese to the beauty of books and even the vagaries of the English 
weather. Two additions to the “ Britain in Pictures” Series are ‘“‘ ENGLIisH PRINTED 
Books,” by Sir Francis Meynell, and ‘“ British WeratHerR,” by Stephen Bone 
(Collins ; 4s. 6d. each). Sir Francis assures us that the sheets on which he was born were 
well-nigh printers’ sheets, book sheets, proof sheets. A book, he says, is not merely to 
be read, but to be regarded; and he proceeds most delightfully to show how and why. 

Stephen Bone's book is not a book on meteorology at all. ** The concern here,” he explains, 
** is not with the causes of weather but with its effects, with the results of weather and climate 
(which is average weather) on our surroundings and on ourselves.”’ So we learn that defences 
against driving rain are peculiarly British; that the greatest enthusiasts for ventilation are 
upper-class young women ; that the British minimum humidity is the American maximum ; 
that not only does our weather constantly affect our everyday life, it has sometimes intervened 
dramatically in British history. . The illustrations to both these books are delightful. 

Two new editions which are certain of a warm welcome are Michael Joseph’s “ Car’s 
Company" (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.) and William de Belleroche’s “‘ BRANGwyn Tacks” 
(Chapman and Hall; 15s.). » It must be all of fifteen years since the former came to delight 
all cat lovers and many who had hitherto known little regard for such animals. The new 
edition, illustrated by Clare Dawson, has been revised and lengthened, providing a book 
to be “read and regarded.” The “ Brangwyn Talks,” as readers of this column mav 
recall, originally appeared in 1944 in an edition limited to 500 copies. It is good to think that 
they are now made available to a wider public ; for they are appealing in their presentation of 
the great artist, and again the illustrations are an espec ial joy W. R. CaLverr. 
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To get into a coat that becomes a comfortable, good- 
looking friend for years, is a pleasure you have not yet 
been asked to forgo at Austin Reed’s, even if there has been 


a rather limited choice of such excellent companions. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES : LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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FOUR 
SOUARE 


There’s a 
reason why 


they satisfy! 


20° for 2/4 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 
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Gamera - loading should be done 
In the shade, 
NOT in the sun 


Follow this advice and get better, brighter pictures. 
For perfect results with all cameras and for all sub- 


jects, use Ilford Selo films, the basis of good pictures. 








Britain's Best Rainwear 
‘BARACUTA’> BRITAIN - U.S.A +> CANADA 


Baracuta (Clothiers) Limitgd, Beswick Street, Manchester 4 
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World famous for its cool, 
slow-burning sweetness, it 
gives the fullest pleasure 
in every fill at a cost of 
2/103d. per oz. 
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Ne SMOKING MIXTURE 
Me My thoughts grow in the aroma 
of that particular tobacco." 
EARL BALDWIN. 
A. GALE & CO., Ltd., Giasgow, C.! 
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A glowing source of strength 
comfort ana Good Cheer. 





PROPRIETORS: 


SOUTHARDS OF LONDON 


Established 1814 
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YOU SHOULD BUY 


DEFENCE 
BONDS 


The Bonds are repayable at par ten years 
after the date of purchase plus premium of 


£1 per cent. 

They may be cashed at par at six months’ 
notice. 

Defence Bonds can be bought in multiples 
of £5. 

The interest is paid half-yearly. 
They can be bought at any Bank, at most 
Post Offices or through your stockbroker. 
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MINIC scr 
SCALE 


CLOCKWORK TOYS 





Buy the boy a Minic toy. These splendid little 
scale model cars, fitted with a powerful motor, 
are again on sale at your local dealers. These 
will be doubly welcome, because it has been 
impossible to substitute them during the war. 





TOWN COUPE 


LINES BROTHERS Ltd. 
Tri-ang Works, Merton, S.W.19 











THE DEBT OF HONOUR. 


The alleviation of distress amongst 
ex-Service men and women, includ- 
ing the disabled and their dependents, 
and the care of those left behind by 
the men who fell in action, are the 
foremost of the many responsibilities 
which the British Legion has under- 
taken since 1921. 

The second World War has added 
materially to this great work. Annual 
expenditure is rapidly increasing, and 
am appeal is earnestly made for 
legacies—to safeguard the future of 
the Legion’s work for those to whom 
the Nation owes so much. 
REMEMBER—The British Legion helps 
ex-Service men and women of ALL 
Ranks, ALL Services and ALL Wars. 


BRITISH LEGION APPEAL 
(HAIG’S FUND) 
Richmond, Surrey. 

















AY : Full details of all beneficent activities and 
Defence Bonds can be held by any person prea action oer neti t at 
in his private capacity; by parents or 
guardians on behalf of children under 
seven years of age; by trustees ; by Limited 
Companies ; by Charitable Bodies, Friendly 
Societies and Corporate Bodies generally. 
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MAXIMUM HOLDING our 
NOW RAISED TO £2,500 ro Yor 


EVERY £5 INVESTED WILL HELP TOWARDS 
THE NATIONAL TARGET OF £520 MILLIONS 


enc The Popular Pen 
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Issued by The National Savings Committee 


Marvellous Nib 























PLUS TWO 


What would you feel if two more children were suddenly added to 

your family to-day? Last month our family of 5,548 was increased by 

over 100, and they keep on coming. Please help us to welcome them all. |= soni 
GIFTS gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, O.8.8., Church of . er 


England CHILDREN’S SOCIETY, formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY, 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON, LONDON, S$.8, 11. Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 


NOW OBTAINABLE IN 
LIMITED SUPPLIES 























MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 4 
25/3 per bottle. 
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Lucky lady indeed—for seven long 
years Elaine’s tea parties have been 
graced with a beautifully designed electric kettle—a 
G.E.C. model purchased just before the war—her 
pride, and the envy of her visitors. No wonder 
Elaine and her friends are keeping a very sharp 
look-out for all the good things the G.E.C. are 
planning to provide in the months to come. 
Ease, efficiency and comfort, with ‘everything 


electrical ’—-are on the way. 


Advt. of The General Electric Co., Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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YOUR KINGDOM 


Here, indeed, is something that makes the work and 
worry of the day worth while—the evening peace of 
These 


books are your books. These four walls are yours— 


your own fireside! This chair is your chair. 


your kingdom. Here you can close the door against the 


world and relax. Here you can restore spent energy. 


Surely Horlicks was made for people like you— 
people who feel in need of special nourishment for 
frayed nerves and a tired body, people who want 
the promise of deep, unbroken sleep, and the assur- 
ance of new vigour for tomorrow. 

Horlicks is still not plentiful, but the shops are 
sharing out what they have as fairly as possible. 


HORLICKS 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This 
resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way 
condition or in any unauthorised 


of Trade, or affixed to « 
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In a World of 
Changing Values. . . 


. . . the tried, the trusted and the true take on even greater merit. 
Take the genuine craftsmanship you find at Bernard Weatherill’s. 
Never did it mean more than it does today when suits must last, and 
last smartly, too. Take, 
again, the real worth of 
Bernard Weatherill’s suit- 
ings, unexcelled examples 
of the weaver’s art. Here 
long wear and good taste 
combine in perfect har- 
mony. Thus, it is, that 
the more things change, 
the more they remain the 
same . . . and the more 
reason there is for going 


to Bernard Weatherill. 











55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
11 Bennetts Hill, Birmingham 
Richmond (Yorks) and Harrogate. 


8Y APPOINTMENT TO 


4.M. KING GEORGE ¥) 


and at Aldershot, Ascot, 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE NEW 22 LITRE 
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Dynamic power under the bonnet: will cruise at a cool, 

unconcerned 70 m.p.h. with throttle in reserve. 
Acceleration outstanding--water-heated 
induction system gives flying start from 
cold, and 25% improvement in m.p.g. 


The bodywork has had ‘slimming’ treatment- 

result, larger luggage boot of 51” width; 

saloon interior headroom (floor to roof) 

of 42”; and 51” width across seats. Use of 
curved glass allows of thin, hidden- 
hinge doors: body pillars slim--whole 
field of vision widened. 
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Foolproof Daimler Fluid Transmission* | 


and 4-speed pre-selector gears; 








patented Daimler independent front 











wheel suspension; high compression 





(7 to 1) 6-cylinder engine, 
18.02 h.p. developing 70 B.H.P. 


at 4200 revs. 






































* Licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents 
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